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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW, 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broades. scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 

Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as. it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 

Tue Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

Tue Review has been placed .in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 








Tuis first number of the New-CuurcH REVIEW, although 
issued about the first of March, bears date, “ January, 1894.” 
This is for convenience in binding and future reference, as 
it is intended to issue four numbers during the year 1894, 


and after the second, which will be issued about May 1, 
bearing date, “ April, 1894,” the numbers will, it is expect- 
ed, appear on the first day of the quarter, as dated. 
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CHAUNCEY GILES. 


Ir is beautiful, when in the peaceful days at the close of 
a long and useful life the thoughts look back over the way 
which has been travelled, delighting to see the hand of 
Providence in events which at the time seemed unimportant 
and often unfortunate ; and when they turn from such mem- 
ory of the past to anticipation of renewed life in the higher 
world where the same Divine hand will be more plainly felt 
and followed with more perfect trust. So it was with the 
Rev. Chauncey Giles, who passed into the spiritual world at 
his home in Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1893. 

Mr. Giles’s earliest memories took him back to the hills 
of western Massachusetts, where he was born, in Charle- 
mont, on the banks of the Deerfield River, on the eleventh 
of May, 1813. The region is picturesque, and to one who 
visits it in summer is most attractive ; but the hills are rocky 
for the plough, and farming, the business of the people, is 
laborious. The winters, too, are long and cold, and for 
months the ground is buried in snow and the river is frozen 
with clear ice, often several feet in thickness. 

The parents of the friend whose life we are recording, 
were John and Almira Avery Giles. They were people of 
ability and of more than usual cultivation and refinement. 
The father was educated as a physician, but ill health pre- 
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vented his following his profession. His son Chauncey was 
the eldest of seven children, and as a boy he became accus- 
tomed to hard work, and felt early that some share of re- 
sponsibility rested upon him for the support of the family 
and the education of the younger children. 

The life in Charlemont was such as belonged to the “ good 
old times” in New England. Children enjoyed out-door 
sports, especially skating and coasting in the winter. For 
those a little older, hard work was relieved by the diversions 
of singing-school and apple-parings and quilting-bees, and by 
an occasional holiday, notably Thanksgiving day and the 
General Muster, when they gathered from far and near to 
the yearly parade of the men liable to military service. 
Sundays were kept with the Puritan strictness, and the 
family spent a long day at the distant meeting-house. From 
sunset Saturday evening it became sinful to laugh or play or 
even to walk in the fields for pleasure. The constraint was 
relieved at Sunday’s sunset, when the women brought out 
their knitting and children began their games. Books were 
very scarce in those days. There was no periodical liter- 
ature, with the exgeption of a small weekly paper which was 
taken by only a few people. The Bible and hymn-book with 
the longer and shorter catechism, and perhaps “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ or Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest” were all that came 
within children’s reach. A copy of the Spectator was read 
and reread by Mr. Giles, and even a volume from his father’s 
medical library was tried in the hunger for new thoughts. 
It was at one of the General Musters, while still quite a boy, 
that he bought a copy of Cooper’s “ Poems” and of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” and he spent many a long winter evening 
reading them over and over again by the bright firelight. 
Mr. Giles well remembered the intense delight he used to 
feel when as a small boy he would pore over the pages of a 
large Bible in a neighbor’s house, and the wonderful charm 
of the story of Joseph arranged for children, a copy of which 
came into his hands. 
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The first instruction Mr. Giles received was from his 
father, and what was lacking in aids to learning was made 
up in earnestness. He has told me how he was accustomed 
to do his “sums” with a bit of charcoal on the hearth be- - 
d fore the fire; and how dearly he prized his first slate earned 
by chopping a cord of wood. Years after, contrasting the 
circumstances of his own early life with the larger oppor- 
tunities of another, Mr. Giles said: “I had no books, no 
social influence that tended to develop and cultivate a taste 
for literature, or cultivate what I gad naturally. It seems as 
though I was like a tree or shrub in the woods. I was shut 
out from the light; I had no culture; I grew without any 
direction or assistance.” In writing of the “good old 
times,’ Mr. Giles once said: 


They were good times in many essential respects. The people were 
industrious, frugal, and in the most important affairs of life they were 
intelligent. If they did not read.so much as we do, they thought more. 
} They did not depend so much upon others to do their thinking. They 
were more self-reliant. Their means of social culture were limited, but 
they made the best use of those they possessed. If they endured many 
hardships, they acquired strength by them, and in the struggle for life 
they gained many of its blessings, and learned how to appreciate them. 


Mr. Giles once referred to these early days in remarks 
made in the Argyle Square Church in London, and said that 
from his earliest recollection he had desired to be a minister, 
but the idea seemed so improbable and absurd that he said 
little of it. His father once spoke to him of a situation as 
a clerk in a store, but he declined it because he did not 
want to be a merchant. A little later than this, when he 
was at home on a vacation from Bennington, where he was 
attending the academy, his father asked him what he in- 
y tended to do for a living when he had finished school. The 
young man asked, “What do you want me to do?” His . 
father said, “I would like to have you study law.” Aftera 
few moments’ silence he replied, with a look full of happiness 
and satisfaction, “ Well, if I study law, it must be the law of 
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God.” This determination did not leave him, though for 
many years its realization was deferred till he was led to 
those doctrines of light and comfort which the Lord desired 
him to preach. 

The education begun at home under the father’s care was 
continued at a “select school” near by. Some time also 
was spent with a clergyman of the neighborhood who gave 
what instruction he could in return for work upon his place. 
It was a happy day to the young man eager for education, 
when the opportunity offeyed to leave his labor in the field, 
to attend the Mt. Anthony Academy in Bennington, not far 
away across the Vermont line. About this time he showed 
his power of application by mastering the Latin grammar in 
nine days. Itis said of him as a young man that,“ when he 
was engaged in study he was oblivious of everything about 
him.” At the academy Mr. Giles came under one whom 
he regarded as a real teacher. He did more than impart a 
knowledge of Greek, which was his subject ; he showed how 
to study and made study delightful. At Bennington Mr. 
Giles prepared for Williams College, at Williamstown, near 
by among the Berkshire Hills, and entered as a member of 
the class of 1836. He was now nineteen years old. The 
question of support was still a serious one, and he met his 
necessary expenses chiefly by teaching in the intervals of 
college work. Mr. Giles remained with his class till the 
middle of the junior year, when his health failed —his eyes 
especially were much affected —and he was unable to con- 
tinue the double labor of studying and teaching. This ill- 
ness was, I believe, due to an incident of one of the college 
vacations. He was at home in the hay-field and the other 
mowers were crowding him in his mowing, thinking they 
would “take down this college youth a peg or two.” It was 
a very hot day, and having worked till he was exhausted he 
drank from an ice-cold spring. Trouble in his head resulted, 
which for years caused much suffering and interfered seri- 
ously: with his work. This was probably the origin of a 
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singing or roaring in the head from which he was never 
wholly relieved, and which at times gave great annoyance. 

Mr. Giles received the degrees of A. B. and M. A. from 
Williams College, in 1876, although he never finished the 
college course. In 1886 he was present at the reunion of 
his class on the fiftieth anniversary of its graduation. In 
college Mr. Giles is remembered by classmates as “more 
than an average scholar, not brilliant, perhaps, but studious, 
prompt, and accurate. He was a good declaimer and in the 
debating society was alert and one of the best speakers. 
He was strong on temperance, and on the anti-slavery ques- 
tion which was much discussed in those days. In manner 
he was rather retiring, somewhat shy, friendly with all but 
familiar with only a few.” It is a fact that from boyhood 
throughout his life Mr. Giles shrank from meeting strangers, 
and only with great effort went into company. 

The interruption of the college course was a great disap- 
pointment to Mr. Giles. His desire to be a minister was the 
motive of his study ; and now as he was about to enter on 
his chosen work he was compelled to stop his preparation 
and give his strength to teaching. But in after years he 
saw the Lord’s providence in this disappointment, for it pre- 
vented his confirming himself in the doctrines of the Con- 
gregational Church, which were all that he then knew, and 
kept his mind open to receive and teach the truths of the 
New Church. 

After leaving college Mr. Giles was again in Bennington, 
a teacher in the academy where he had received his own 
preparation. At this time religious subjects were much in 
his mind. “He was struggling with the hard dogmas of the 
church,” says one who was closely associated with him as a 
fellow-teacher, “and was at times in a sceptical mood, and 
more than a mood. He was very conscientious and his 
mental sufferings were great, and that for years.” Probably 
states of mind were now beginning of which Mr. Giles him- 
self speaks in his little book, “ Why I am a New-Churchman.” 
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He could not believe the doctrines commonly taught con- 
cerning heaven and hell and an arbitrary judgment. 

He writes : 

Doubts having been raised about the truth of one doctrine, they led 
to the examination of other doctrines and doubts about their truth. 
I did not doubt because I desired to do so. On the contrary, I clung 
to every point of the old faith with the greatest tenacity. I clung 
like a drowning man to the last plank, until I was torn from it, or it 
failed me and I sunk into the depths of despair. I have no language 
that is adequate to express the darkness and horror and agony of the 
state I lived in, if it could be called living, for years. One hope alone 
sustained me. I did not doubt the existence, the wisdom, and goodness 
of God. .. . I settled down to the duties and necessities of life with 
the purpose of faithfully doing my work and awaiting whatever the 
future might have in store for me. 


A season of feeble health and of rapid changes followed, 
when Mr. Giles travelled some and taught schools for a short 
time in several different places. He was for a while a teacher 
at West Hampton, Mass. Afterward he taught in Fishkill 
on the Hudson. He visited Philadelphia, and spent a winter 
in Middletown, Pa., on the Susquehanna River. He was at 
this time drifting with no definite aim, and his movements 
were influenced by a seemingly very trifling thing. It was 
in after years a striking example to Mr. Giles of the Lord’s 
use of the smallest means to give direction to our whole 
life. When a mere schoolboy studying his geography he had 
been attracted by a description of Tennessee and made up 
his mind that some day he would visit that State. It so 
happened that he never saw Tennessee, but for years the 
purpose was in his mind, and more than once influenced his 
movements. 

From Middletown Mr. Giles journeyed through Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, by the slow means of travel which ex- 
isted before the days of railroads, with the intention of 
going to Michigan, and then of visiting Tennessee. He was 
moving westward on the Erie Canal. The weather was 
rainy and unpleasant and the company on the canal-boat dis- 
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agreeable, and he yielded to the suggestion of a fellow-trav- 
eller to stop over for a day at Palmyra. At the hotel where 
he lodged he saw in a newspaper an advertisement for a 
teacher. He applied for the position, found friends as if by 
accident, and was soon settled as principal of the Palmyra 
Academy, an institution which ranked high among the schools 
of the State. In Palmyra Mr. Giles met the one who became 
his wife and his faithful companion in the trials and successes 
of his life. He used to speak pleasantly of his great in- 
debtedness to a rainy day, but he spoke reverently, for he 
saw in it the hand of Providence. 

Mr. Giles had been in charge of the Palmyra Academy 
hardly more than a year, when he accepted a more remunera- 
tive but more laborious position in the Collegiate Institute in 
Rochester, N. Y. This position he held only a year, and in 
May, 1840, he was again in Palmyra, teaching a “select 
school.” But in October of the same year, suffering much 
with his head and dissatisfied with the success of his school, 
he went to Cincinnati. The intention of visiting Tennessee, 
formed as a boy, was not forgotten. While in Cincinnati, 
he one day packed his bag and was going down the stairs to 
take the steamboat for Nashville, when he was stopped by a 
stranger who was looking for a teacher to open a school in 
Hamilton, O., a town some twenty-five miles north of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Giles was persuaded to postpone the trip to 
Tennessee, and the end of November found him settled in a 
new home. It seemed again a mere chance which brought 
him to Hamilton, but it was there that he became acquainted 
with the doctrines of the New Church. 

The pages of journal written in Rochester and Palmyra 
and during the first years in Hamilton, show states of mind 
which are a surprise to those who have known Mr. Giles 
only since the truths of the New Church became his constant 
encouragement and delight. He was oppressed with a sense 
that he was accomplishing nothing. He was conscious of 
abilitics and was desirous, perhaps ambitious, to make them 
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influential ; but he seemed to himself to make no progress 
from year to year. His discouragement was in part due to 
feeble health, for during these years he suffered almost con- 
stantly from headache, which at times made work impossible. 
It is plain also that his depression was somewhat morbid. 
He underrated the value of his work as a teacher, and was 
oppressed with a sense of failure where others saw useful- 
ness and success. The contrast of such gloomy, despondent 
states, which were natural to Mr. Giles, with the hopeful 
confidence which has been so characteristic of the latter half 
of his life, shows what the New Church was to him, and goes 
far to explain his intense desire to spread its light to others. 
At that time he knew nothing of Swedenborg and his writ- 
ings, but we find him reading Carlisle and Coleridge, with 
some satisfaction. Though fully occupied in his schools and 
with no expectation of ever being anything but a teacher, his 
thoughts dwelt often on religious subjects, and his old fond- 
ness for the profession of a minister appears in the interest 
with which he listened to various preachers, and in the ex- 
tended criticisms of their sermons and delivery which he 
entered in his journal. He would observe the effect of a 
speaker upon the audience and the cause of his success or 
failure. Self-consciousness in a speaker and any appearance 
of study for effect were elements of weakness. To him an 
unassuming modesty, made earnest by sincere conviction, 
was the truest eloquence, and if art were used the audience 
at least must be unconscious of it. 

But there were still ten years of teaching, before Mr. Giles 
became himself a minister. These were, in a double sense, 
years of preparation, for the methods of instruction and of 
gentle control which he employed in school were what were 
needed in the church, and at the same time the doctrines of 
the New Church were brought to his notice and gained a 
stronger and stronger hold upon his understanding and his 
affections. 

Mr. Giles began his charge of the Hamilton and Rossville 
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Female Academy in December, 1840, and continued it till 
the summer of 1845. In August, following his settlement 
in Hamilton, he revisited Palmyra, where he was married on 
the eighth of September, to Eunice Lakey. Her parents, 
many years before, had come to western New York from 
Franklin County, Mass., where also was Charlemont, Mr. 
Giles’s native town. It would be pleasant to write of Mrs. 
Giles and of the qualities which have endeared her to her 
many friends. In writing of Mr. Giles from this time, we 
write of both, for they were united in all that we describe. 
In 1891 their Golden Wedding was celebrated, and in the 
same year Mr. Giles wrote of his companion of fifty years : 
“She is and has been a good, faithful, and devoted wife. If 
I have gained any success and been of any use in the world, 
it is due to her as much as to myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Giles took their journey from Palmyra by 
the best means of travel which then existed, the canal from 
Rochester to Buffalo, steamboat to Cleveland, and from there 
the stage, day and night, to Hamilton, in all a journey of a 
week. The winter climate of southern Ohio in those days 
was soft and mild, a pleasant contrast to the harsh winds of 
western New York. But Hamilton was unhealthy. It lay 
on the low banks of the Great Miami River. There was a 
large basin of standing water for the supply of a canal, and 
when afterward water was taken from the river for power, 
the air was poisoned with miasms from the old river bed. 
Sickness was very prevalent, especially the ague. For a 
long time after going to Hamilton Mrs. Giles was very ill, 
and before they moved from the town Mr. Giles was brought 
to death’s door by a congestive fever. But in spite of their 
trials the years in Hamilton were remembered with deep 
gratitude. 

What a contrast it was to their first journey West, when 
fifty-one years later Mr. and Mrs. Giles took train in Phila- 
delphia to attend the New-Church Convention in Cincinnati. 
We quote Mr. Giles’s description to illustrate both the natural 
and the spiritual development of fifty years: 


} 
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The train left at 4.25 Pp. M. The day was cool and bright. The car 
ran so smoothly that it seemed to be at rest almost. The country is 
looking very beautiful. The apple trees are in their glory. As we 
rushed past them they seemed to spring out of the earth in the beauty 
and glory of their wedding robes. The earth and the sky were glorious 
in the smile of the Lord. How beautiful the earth is! What variety of 
color and form! Surely, we ought to see the Lord’s wisdom in every- 
thing. How much it would add to the interest of everything around us 
if we regarded it as the Lord’s work today, as His gift to us, as a token 
of His love for us! It would give a new and charming significance to 
everything if we could see His love in all the means He has provided 
for our happiness. The ride through the heart of Ohio was beautiful, 
very beautiful, and I enjoyed it, every minute of it. As we passed 
Zenia and Morrow and other places, many old associations, some sweet, 
some bitter, were revived. How wonderfully the Lord has led me! How 
little I dreamed what He had in store for me when I was working my 
way along by teaching school! Truly, He leads us by a way we know 
not. 


We are given a pleasant glimpse of Mr. Giles’s school, and 
of Mr. Giles as a teacher, by one who joined him as assistant 
when he had been two years in Hamilton. 

She writes : 


The first thing I observed in his school was the perfectly good under- 
standing apparent between teacher and pupils, and the courtesy and 
kindness manifested in their intercourse with each and all. It resembled 
the home life in a well trained family, I thought. Then my attention 
was called to a wonderful clock which was said to govern the school. A 
double stroke sounded two and a half minutes before the hour or half 
hour. The children knew that they had liberty to speak quietly if they 
wished to, and the classes took their places for the next recitation of their 
own accord. Another double stroke announced the hour, and all was 
still again. Mr. Giles’s teaching was noticeable for its thoroughness. 
His object seemed to be to cultivate a love of knowledge, to form a 
habit of acquiring it; and at the same time he tried to make it practical 
in every possible way. He sought to develop the mind and character in 
a natural and orderly manner, instead of forcing and cramming for dis- 
play or present results. To illustrate: In teaching a class of beginners 
in arithmetic, he kept it practising notation and numeration until they 
each and all could write and read numbers with the greatest ease and 
correctness. Meantime, to keep up the interest, the exercises were varied 
by some examples in addition or learning the tables, etc. They prac- 
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tised on each one of the ground rules in the same way until they could 
add and subtract, multiply and divide, as fast as they could see the 
figures. As there are not examples enough given in any arithmetic to 
cultivate such facility, examples were improvised or taken from other 
books. 

By this time the multiplication tables and the other tables were as 
familiar to them as their A, B, C. They take pride in buying and sell- 
ing wood and coal, building and furnishing houses, making dry-goods 
and mantua-makers’ bills and settling them, all of which they find inter- 
esting and rather amusing exercises; and incidentally the idea enters 
their minds that this study may be of some use to them in the future. 
Of course it takes time to go through the arithmetic in this way, but it 
was never necessary to go through a second time, and as they were not 
hurried on from one thing to another before becoming perfectly familiar 
with it, they found the study easy and delightful, instead of hard and 
disagreeable. And they were thoroughly equipped for the higher mathe- 
matics, both by their habits of study and the amount of knowledge 
already acquired. 

His classes in natural sciences were encouraged in the study of prin- 
ciples presenting themselves in ordinary life. They became enthusiastic 
in studying out the mechanical principles involved in the ordinary im- 
plements used in their homes and the streets, and the chemical changes 
taking place under their own eyes. 

The idea that a school book ever exhausted a subject was never toler- 
ated, or that of finishing one’s education on leaving school. The school 
course was looked upon as only the introduction to an education—a 
learning how to learn. If the taste for knowledge has been quickened 
and developed in the school, and habits of acquiring it are formed there, 
the business of education is merely well begun. His methods of teach- 
ing were, perhaps, better adapted to the development of a well rounded, 
harmonious character than to extraordinary development in any one 
direction. 

His schools were the most perfect specimens of true democracy I was 
ever brought in contact with. The only distinction recognized seemed 
to be. moral worth. So far as one could see, all were on a perfect 
equality. The efforts of the teacher, and his interest in their individual 
progress was unwearied. His patience was not exhausted by the dullest, 
nor was his interest and pride centered upon the gifted. All he asked 
was that each should try to improve and do the best he could. You 
could never guess who were the children of rich or influential patrons, 
Some of the children of one of the rival churches in town, it is said, 
were once upon a time told by their parents to notice and see if the 
teacher were not partial to so and so’s children of the other church. In 
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a few days the children reported that they had watched carefully and 
did not see any partiality. It seems quite surprising, under the circum- 
stances, that the children should recognize Mr. Giles’s sense of justice. 

In the primary department Mr. Giles did not insist upon the little ones 
sitting up straight and still by the hour, neither did he expect them to 
give their attention to any particular subject more than a few minutes at 
atime. Their lessons were very short and rehearsals frequent and their 
slate and pencil were always at hand ready for use; and they did use 
them a great deal. There were generally on one of the black-boards 
some of the capital letters written, or some simple drawing easily imitated, 
a cup, slate, or book which they might copy if they chose. They had 
learned a variety of pretty little songs for children which they delighted 
in singing, and singing and marching were much relied upon to relieve 
the little ones of the weariness of long sitting. Mr. Giles’s sister Caro- 
line had charge of this department for a time in Hamilton. To see her 
with her fine voice leading the children’s voices in their marching music, 
was something one would not willingly forget. The children were as 
happy as birds, and as musical. One of the mothers remarked that she 
did not know but it was extravagant to send all of her children to Mr. 
Giles, but when she saw the little ones so happy she felt she could well 
afford the extra expense. ‘“ Why,” she added, “they sing themselves to 
sleep every night and awake in the morning singing, and during the day 
it must be a serious discomfort that a song will not dispel.” 


In the spring of 1843 Mr. Giles’s father and mother and 
sisters came to Hamilton from Massachusetts. His father 
died there the following year. Two of the sisters afterward 
removed to Decatur, Ill., and their mother made her home 
with them until her death at the age of ninety-two. 

Mr. and Mrs. Giles, when they came to Hamilton after 
their marriage, boarded with a Mr. Garrison, a tailor. Mr. 
Garrison was a New-Churchman and he lent them a book of 
Swedenborg’s. It was “Conjugial Love.” As Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles sat talking in their room one evening, the book lay on 
the table, and as he spoke Mr. Giles carelessly turned the 
leaves. He glanced down at the book and his eye fell upon 
the word “heaven” in one of the “Memorable Relations.” 
He read a few lines to see what the author had to say of 
heaven. The conversation paused as he read on, and when 
he closed the book it was with the remark that if the crazy 
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man had written nothing worse than that they must have 
slandered him. Mr. Giles has often referred to the act of 
the tailor in handing him this book as the greatest service 
ever rendered him by any man, and has used it to encourage 
others to do like services. 

This beginning of interest in the doctrines of the New 
Church was in the latter part of the year 1841. The first 
mention of Swedenborg in Mr. Giles’s journal is Dec. 31, 
1843, when he writes : 


If there is anything in the history of the past year worthy of notice it 
is that I have become interested in the writings of Swedenborg. They 
have opened new views of life to me. The world wears a new face. If 
they are true or false, they will exert a most important influence upon my 
life. 


The next day he adds: 


If I mistake not, the new ideas of life which I have obtained from 
the New-Church works, will assist me much in overcoming many defects 
in my character. I think they will give me new strength of purpose, 
and perhaps in time enable me to overcome and correct some original 
deficiencies in my nature. I must set myself seriously at work, and 
though I put no confidence in myself, yet there is One who has strength, 
and who is ever willing to impart to others if they are willing to receive it. 
. . . I think the idea that a kind Providence watches over us and directs 
all things for our good —an idea which has now become a part of my 
life — will do much to strengthen me in remedying some of the greatest 
defects of my character. 


We see the practical nature of Mr. Giles’s interest in the 
doctrines of the New Church from the first. They attracted 
him because they promised to give help to overcome his 
faults and to lead a truer life. 

The Rev. Mr. Prescott, or Prescott Hiller as he was after- 
ward called, was the minister of the New-Church Society in 
Cincinnati in those days. Mr. Giles heard him sometimes 
when in Cincinnati, and Mr. Prescott preached in Hamilton 


occasionally. Both being cultivated men and interested in 


education, they became warmly attached to each other. A 
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letter of Mr. Prescott’s is preserved, dated May 11, 1843, in 
which he says, referring to a visit to Hamilton: 


There was a gentleman there who interested me still more than the 
others. He is a Mr. Giles, a teacher, formerly from Massachusetts. I 
have been introduced to him and already feel well acquainted with him. 
He is an uncommonly fine man, one after your own heart on the subject 
of teaching. He is devoted to it, and means to make it his profession. 
He keeps an academy here, and the best school in town. I visited the 
institution and was charmed with his manner of teaching and governing. 
I am sure you would be pleased with his acquaintance. I have had a 
great deal of conversation with him. He is already half a New-Church- 
man in his views. He has also read a little — part of the “ Divine Love 
and Wisdom ”—and is much pleased with what he has read. He is 
now reading “Heaven and Hell.” I think he must become a New- 
Churchman in time. 


On the other hand we find appreciative mention of Mr. 
Prescott in Mr. Giles’s journal. He speaks of seeing Mr. 
Prescott in Cincinnati, and hearing him preach from “the 
Parable of the Sower.” “His sermon was a very good and 
profitable one.” Later, when living in Lebanon, Mr. Giles 
writes : 


Mr. Prescott came to town and has preached several discourses on the 
doctrines of the New Church. It is cheering and comforting to hear 
him. I always gain new strength every time I have an opportunity of 
hearing him, and when he goes away I feel refreshed and can enter upon 
the duties of life with new vigor. 


Hamilton is the place which Mr. W. D. Howells has so 
picturesquely described in “ A Boy’s Town.” Mr. Howells’s 
father was one of the few New-Churchmen in Hamilton, and 
for a time he used to meet regularly with Mr. and Mrs. Giles 
in their rooms on Sunday for a simple service. Occasionally 
one or another was in town who joined in the worship; but 
those were days of small meetings, when four was a large 
congregation, and five was a crowded house. 

While in Hamilton a feeling of dissatisfaction with teach- 
ing as a permanent profession was working in Mr. Giles’s 
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mind, and in the spring of 1844, when he was thirty-one 
years old, he yielded to the advice of friends and began to 
study law, still continuing his school. This was a line of 
study, which, if it had been continued, would have led Mr. 
Giles away from his real life work, and he afterwards saw the 
hand of Providence in the family cares and the illness which 
cut short the study of law after a few weeks, and turned his 
attention more deeply to the new spiritual truths. “I have 
been reading some of the New-Church doctrines lately,” he 
writes in October, 1844, “and if I have health this winter, I 
think I shall investigate them more fully than I have yet 
done.” 

Mr. Giles speaks, in “Why I am a New-Churchman,” of 
the increasing light as he continued his study: 


In this state of darkness and negation the doctrines of the New 
Church found me, as it seemed to me then, by the merest accident, but 
as I have since learned to know and believe, by the providence and in- 
finite mercy of the Lord. They came at first as a ray of light which 
excited interest and attention. Whether it was a solitary ray that gave 
a little light on one special subject and was limited to that, or a star that 
was to usher in a new morning and a new day, I did not know. But it 
was precious in itself, and I rejoiced in it. . . . It was not a solitary ray. 
It came from a central sun. Special truths harmonized and threw light 
upon one another. Each one was seen to be a part of a rational and 
ordered system. Confidence was increased and the way of progress be- 
came assured. Mysteries with regard to man’s spiritual nature, which 
had been involved in impenetrable darkness, began to give up their 
secrets. Problems which I had supposed to be beyond the reach of the 
human mind to solve, began to yield to the power of the new truths and 
assume rational forms. The darkness that brooded over the chaos of 
conflicting opinions was gradually dispersed, the illusions and fallacious 
appearances with which the natural mind invests and perverts the form 
and nature of spiritual truth were gradually dispelled. I could truly say, 
«“ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 


Mr. Giles writes in his journal : ; 


I do not regret coming to Hamilton, though my lot has been one of 
suffering most of the time since I came here; sickness and I know not 
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what, has laid me low and kept me so, but I have become acquainted 
with the New-Church doctrines, and I think I have found in them what 
will be of more value to me than physical health or wealth. 


Lebanon was a town of about the size of Hamilton, in an 
adjoining county. “It was a charming town, which from 
early times had always enjoyed an enviable reputation for the 
intellect and cultivation of its people.” A new academy had 
been built in Lebanon, and they were looking for a principal. 
It was suggested to Mr. Giles to apply for the position, but 
he was in feeble health and disheartened. He always re- 
membered with gratitude the encouragement received at this 
time from one of his early New-Church friends. “Go,” Mr. 
Ross said, “and you will get it.” “Why do you say I shall 
get it?” “You will get it because you have some ability as 
a teacher, and you want to be useful ; and when a man wants 
to be useful the Lord opens the way for him.” Thus en- 
couraged he applied, and although the competition was sharp, 
he got the position and opened the school in Lebanon, Sept. 
1, 1845, continuing in charge till January, 1848. 

Very pleasant memories of this school linger in the minds 
of many who came there under Mr. Giles’s care. One of 
his pupils speaks most affectionately of Mr. Giles, and says: 
“ Lebanon has never had a teacher so accomplished as he, 
nor one whose memory is so warmly cherished.” The same 
friend tells an interesting incident. The academy was new, 
and the grounds nearly bare of trees. The first spring after 
going to Lebanon, Mr. Giles one day took the-boys to the 
woods, with a large wagon and picks and spades. There was 
much fun among the boys as each took up a tree and planted 
it on the academy grounds under Mr. Giles’s direction. As 
the planting was going on, Mr. Giles suggested that some day 
they might come with their children and sit under the shade 
of their trees. They were a bright, ambitious, studious set 
of scholars, and many of them have since held positions of 
trust and influence. One at least, in fulfilment of Mr. Giles’s 
prophecy, has taken his son to the scene of his own school 
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days, and sat with him in the shade of the tree which he 
planted. ; 

In Lebanon the school was large from the beginning, and 
the duties were exacting. The same friend who has given 
us the glimpse of the school at Hamilton, was still associated 
with Mr. Giles, and tells us of the wise and pleasant ways in 
which he awakened a love of learning, and developed the 
character of the young people under his care. He organized 
a club which met in the long winter evenings and served a 
good use in the days when books were less common than 
now, in awakening an interest in historical and literary sub- 
jects. Music was an important feature of the meetings, as 
it was of the school exercises. Mr. Giles had a happy way 
of overcoming the difficulties of writing compositions, by 
asking the children to write descriptions of familiar and in- 
teresting things. Their exercises were sometimes given the 
form of letters to real or imaginary people. 


The school day always began with devotional exercises, reading from 
the Word, music, and prayer, which was often followed by what was 
called a little morning talk, which never occupied more than five min- 
utes and seldom more than two. A practical suggestion was offered, 
current events alluded to, or the effects of some historical event were 
noted. The death of some distinguished man was mentioned, discov- 
eries and inventions were spoken of, anything having a tendency to ex- 
pand and broaden the visible horizon of these active-minded young peo- 
ple was seized and utilized for this purpose. If the children asked hard 
questions he did not hesitate to say that he did not know but would look 
into it. 

He took educational journals and kept himself abreast of the times 
in his work. Methods of interesting his pupils were a constant study 
with him. His heart was in his work, and of course from year to year 
he was constantly perfecting himself in it. 


For a time health was better and life happier in Lebanon 
than in Hamilton, and interest in the New Church was grow- 
ing. May 16, 1846, Mr. Giles writes : 


It is impossible for me to believe as I once did. The doctrines of the 
New Church have thrown new light upon the Word, upon life, upon 
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everything, and I hardly know what my duty is with regard to an open 
profession of adherence to those doctrines. 

Jan. 1, 1848, he notes that a small society of the New 
Church has been formed in Lebanon, and that Mrs. Giles and 
he have added their names as members. 

While living in Lebanon the interest in the New Church 
was much strengthened by acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. 
David Espy, who lived some miles nearer to Cincinnati, at 
Twenty Mile Stand. They were people of lovely character, 
and beautiful examples of the life to which the doctrines of 
the New Church should lead. 

In the latter part of the stay in Lebanon, the sky became 
overcast. Mr. Giles had suffered severely with pleurisy and 
with terrible neuralgic pains in his thigh, which interfered 
with his work in school. The first of January, 1848, found him 
much disheartened, and he resigned his charge of the Leb- 
anon Academy. It was decided to open a family boarding- 
school for boys —they had already made a home for a few 
scholars— and it was hoped that Mr. Giles might be so far 
relieved from care that he would recover his health. A pleas- 
ant location was found at Yellow Springs, a summer resort 
on the line of the Little Miami railroad, which had been 
lately built, and they moved to the new home in April, 1848. 
A year was passed in this place. Mrs. Giles gave the boys 
a good and happy home. Mr. Giles, though suffering in- 
tensely much of the time, was with them in their out-door 
amusements, arranging excursions into the country, which 
was full of flowers, and visits to mills and factories in the 
neighborhood. He also gave what personal care he could to 
their instruction, taking them into the house when he became 
unable to go to the schoolroom, and hearing them in bed 
when he was unable to sit up. -After a time, through long 
and painful treatment, his suffering was relieved. 

A page of the journal kept in Yellow Springs gives the 
first suggestion of Mr. Giles’s becoming a New-Church min- 
‘ister. He writes March 3, 1849: 
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This morning I received a letter from the Rev. J. P. Stuart, in which 
he announced his intention to visit us again soon. He has hinted sev- 
eral times that I would sometime preach New-Church doctrines. If I 
was free from debt and qualified, I should like nothing better. But I 
am neither. [For some years he had been burdened with debt incurred 
by endorsing for another.] My intellectual culture has been too meagre, 
and my habits of thought and reading too desultory, to enable me ever 
to be an able expounder of the doctrines of the New Church. But if I 
was going to preach at all I should by all means wish to preach them. 
They are so consistent with the nature of man and with themselves. 
There seem to be no weak points in them. They meet every want of the 
human heart. . They embrace every idea that is rational concerning God 
and the spiritual world, and embrace in their noble philosophy every 
atom of matter. 


This was a season of great discontent with himself, of 
many regrets that he was not more useful and that he had 
had so little system or perseverance in his efforts to educate 
and train himself. But the sunshine of trust in Providence 
soon returned. Occasional visits from Mr. Stuart were a 
source of much pleasure and comfort. Reed’s “ Growth of 
the Mind,” Noble’s “ Lectures,” and Swedenborg’s tract on 
“The Infinite” were among the books which were read with 
pleasure. “I consider the greatest blessing of my life,” Mr. 
Giles writes, March 25, 1849, “that I became acquainted with 
them [the doctrines of the New Church]. They have re- 
moved the darkness which enveloped many objects, and made 
them a matter of reason, when before they were only cogni- 
zant to the eye of faith. They have done more than this. 
They have presented the Lord in such a light that the whole 
universe has become changed, and is radiant with His love.” 

Mr. Giles had not been long in Yellow Springs when a 
proposition was made to him, through the father of one of 
his scholars, to remove his school to Pomeroy, a mining town 
on the Ohio River. In April, 1849, he took his family to 
Pomeroy, and the old Pomeroy mansion, in a commanding 
position above the river, was prepared for the uses of home 
and school. The Pomeroy family, the owners of the mines, 
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were cultivated people, and their large “connection” formed 
a delightful society into which Mr. and Mrs. Giles were cor- 
dially received. This was their home till their removal to 
Cincinnati in the autumn of 1853. The stay in Pomeroy 
was delightful in many ways. The home was charming and 
healthful, the society was pleasant, the school prosperous, and 
when leaving was spoken of, Mr. Giles was told that if he 
wished for more money, he could remain and have whatever 
he wanted. A friend who had charge of the common schools 
of Pomeroy during Mr. Giles’s stay, and had good opportunity 
to know his abilities as a teacher, says: “ As an educator he 
had no superior and few equals. He held to the view that 
love and justice will control where force would fail.” 

Mr. Giles continued his study of Swedenborg. After a 
time there was opportunity to be useful in conducting ser- 
vices, and a friend suggested that he obtain a license as a 
reader. Accordingly he was ordained May 23, 1852, with 
authority to lead in worship, and on Sundays he conducted 
services in turn in several places within reach of Pomeroy. 
At Rock Spring, two miles from Pomeroy, he preached in 
summer in a barn; at Rutland, seven miles distant, in the 
Universalist church ; and at Kygersville, twelve miles away. 
He held service also occasionally in the schoolroom at Pome- 
roy. In undertaking this work Mr. Giles expected to read 
the sermons of others, but he had not read more than one or 
two when he began to write for himself. The first attempt 
pleased him so little that he threwit away. The first sermon 
of his that was heard, was from the text, “ The leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations,” delivered in 1852. 
Mr. Giles used often to recall a meeting at Rock Spring, at 
which he delivered this sermon. It was in a log house on a 
summer evening. The only light was a tallow candle around 
which the insects fluttered, and all that he could see of his 
audience was their eyes shining out of the darkness. 

The Sunday rides to the places of meeting are remembered 
with pleasure by one who often accompanied Mr. Giles. There 
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were others who attended the services in the several places, 
and enjoyed the same sermon four Sundays in succession. 
Mr. Giles had preached in this way for a year, when there 
was desire that he should perform the marriage service and 
administer the sacraments. He was therefore ordained with 
the full powers of a minister of the New Church, May 29, 
1853, by the Rev. David Powell, in Cincinnati, who also per- 
formed the first ordination. Thus far he had given most of 
his time and strength to his school, and the preaching took a 
secondary place. The time was near when he must choose 
between the two. 

In the summer of 1853, Mr. Giles took some of his schol- 
ars to their home in Cincinnati, for the vacation, and was in- 
vited to preach one Sunday for the New-Church Society. He 
often recalled with amusement the disappointed look of the 
congregation when he, a school teacher from the country, en- 
tered the pulpit. But it gave place to intense interest be- 
fore he finished. From that time his call to Cincinnati was 
talked of. He continued his journey to St. Louis, where he 
was engaged to preach for a few Sundays, and returning, he 
took back his boys to Pomeroy for the opening of the fall 
term. In September an invitation came to Mr. Giles from 
the First New-Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati, to officiate as 
their minister for one year, at a salary of $1,000. 

The question was a hard one. On the one hand were a 
pleasant and healthful home, and an assured support in a pro- 
fession in which he had long experience. On the other hand 
were city life, a greatly reduced income, and a profession 
which was almost untried, and for which he had no regular 
preparation, but which offered the possibility of greater use- 
fulness. He decided in favor of the change, and removed 
with his family to Cincinnati, in November, 185 3. 

From a worldly point of view the step was most unwise. 
Some of Mr. Giles’s friends almost doubted his sanity ; others 
were sorry for the change, knowing his excellence as a teacher, 
and feeling that his best use was in that profession. But the 
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step was taken, and Mr. Giles entered into the active work 
of a large and long-established society, at forty years of age, 
with no theological training, with less acquaintance with the 
doctrines of the church than many in the congregation, hav- 
ing written but twelve sermons, and having seen the sacra- 
ments administered in the New Church butafewtimes. He 
began at once to preach twice each Sunday. He was called 
here and there to long distances to attend funerals. Within 
the society he found conflicting elements to harmonize, and 
an almost utter lack of young life. It was not an easy task 
which he had undertaken. 

Mr. Giles, in beginning his work in Cincinnati, made special 
effort to meet the needs of the young people and to interest 
them in the services and in the practical uses of the church. 
His long acquaintance and experience with his scholars pre- 
pared him to succeed with the young people and the children 
of the church; and his cheerfulness and pleasant humor 
helped to endear him to them. His efforts were successful, 
and the society was soon strengthened by a large body of 
active and earnest younger members. The affection of the 
young people for Mr. Giles and their devotion to him, were 
very strong in Cincinnati. One of the “young people” writ- 
ing of a time a little later, when Mr. Giles lived at the top 
of one of the hills which circle Cincinnati about, says : 

It was a walk of a mile and a half from where most of us lived to 
the hills, and another half mile climb to the house, up a steep path with 
rough stone steps a part of the way. It was before the days of inclined 
planes or even of street cars or omnibuses. And every week a party of 


the young people would go over this toilsome route to see him, and have 
a meeting of a young-people’s class. 


Mr. Giles’s relations with the little children were also very 
happy. He was usually present in the Sunday school ; for a 
time he was the superintendent. But his part at the Christ- 
mas and Easter festivals was what the children especially en- 
joyed.. The stories, “The Wonderful Pocket,” “The Magic 
Shoes,” and many more, which have since been printed in 
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several little volumes and which have interested so many chil- 
dren, were most of them written for these occasions. They 
are especially dear to those who associate them with Christ- 
mas happiness and Mr. Giles’s charming manner in addressing 
the children. There was never in the stories any exciting 
plot, and rarely much action or incident, but they always ex- 
pressed some truth of our inner life in simple and amusing 
form, in which it was at once recognized by the children. 
“Those who were scholars then and have since grown into 
mature men and women, tell us they were the most interest- 
ing stories they ever listened to, and they never lost a word 
of them as they were read.” So writes one who heard them, 
and adds: “I think there never was a man that came closer 
to children than he did, and when he spoke every one listened. 
These little stories were gems that every child remembered, 
and on any Christmas could tell just what the preceding 
Christmas gift was and all about it.” The custom of putting 
thoughts for the children in ‘story form, at Christmas and 
Easter, was one which Mr. Giles continued, and his stories 
were enjoyed no less by the children in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

As for the old dissensions in the Cincinnati Society, Mr. 
Giles treated them as he almost always did such things ; he 
ignored them altogether. He declined to listen to complaints 
of one against another. He was watched to see with what 
party he would side, but it was as it had been in school when 
the children tried to detect partiality —there was none to 
find. Under such treatment dissensions could not live. 

At the end of one year’s ministry in Cincinnati, the soci- 
ety voted to employ Mr. Giles for another year. As the 
second year drew to its close in the autumn of 1855, Mr. 
Giles received an invitation to go to Boston to act as assistant 
to the Rev. Thomas Worcester. The invitation was declined, 
but the thought of losing Mr. Giles seems to have awakened 
the Cincinnati Society to the need of making his relation 
with them more permanent, and they asked him to become 
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their pastor. He accepted the position Oct. 6, 1855. He 
records in his journal his desire and intention to be a devoted 
pastor, to enter upon a more thorough course of study, to 
perfect himself as much as possible as a preacher, and to 
become better acquainted with the people, and strive to do 
all that he can for their spiritual good, 

The work in Cincinnati was laborious. It was usual for 
Mr. Giles to teach a class in the Sunday school, “hear a 
class,” he always said, which suggests that with him scholars 
were not passive listeners. The morning service followed. 
In the afternoon he often drove to Glendale, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, and preached, returning to lecture in the evening. 
For a time he gave lectures Wednesday evenings, and a class 
of ladies met Saturdays at his house. Calls to attend funer- 
als were frequent ; it was the exception when a week passed 
without one, and on many Sundays a funeral was attended 
before morning service or between services. It was not the 
custom in those days to take long summer vacations, and the 
work in the hot weather, with short intermission, was ex- 
hausting. For some years Mr. Giles suffered with his throat, 
and feared that the trouble would interfere with his work. 
The most serious interruption was in the winter of 1860, 
when on account of feeble health he visited New Orleans, 
being absent two months. 

In 1858 a new responsibility came to Mr. Giles in his 
election as President of the Urbana University. He never 
made Urbana his home, but for some years exercised a gen- 
eral oversight of the institution and visited it occasionally. 

A tone of discouragement is noticeable in Mr. Giles’s 
private record of his early ministry, but it was not felt by 
others. His influence in the society, in the Sunday school, 
and at home was uniformly cheerful. He was dissatisfied 
with his extempore speaking and thought himself too old to 
learn to do it well. He also concluded rather hastily in those 
days that he never should be able to write an interesting 
course of lectures. He was sometimes disheartened when 
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the attendance at service was small, and would fear that his 
usefulness in that place was nearly ended. Indeed, he never 
could quite overcome a little depression when he was obliged 
to speak to “empty benches.” 

Mr. Giles wrote Aug. 9, 1863, when thirty years of his 
best work were still before him : 

I now begin the work of another year with many doubts and misgiv- 
ings and with little apparent strength for the work. I do not think I 
shall accomplish much, and I fear I shall not do much more in this 
world. How little, oh, how little 1 have done — almost nothing it would 
seem. And I feel that my powers are failing in some respects. I may 


preach better perhaps. But I do not know. There ought to be ten or 
fifteen years of good hard work in me yet. 


But another spirit was gaining strength which overcame 
any natural despondency. A week later than the above he 
writes : 

I am trying to bring myself into a state to do my duty and leave the 


results with the Lord. ‘I know that the Lord requires only my duty. 
Results are with Him alone. We have nothing to do with them. 


To this trust was added, as years went on, an undoubting 
confidence in the triumph of the truth, and in the real success 
of every effort to advance the cause of the Lord’s church, 
which was inspiring to all who felt its influence. 

Mr. Giles, soon after he became a minister, was recognized 
as one- of the ablest preachers in the New Church. His 
preaching from the first possessed the same elements of 
strength which afterward made it so effective in other fields. 
He felt the need of “more plainness and directness in preach- 
ing and talking about the spirit ;” and spiritual- things, as 
he spoke of them, became substantial realities. Subjects 
often treated in a vague and abstract way he made clear by 
regarding them from universal principles. He was fond of 
speaking of religion as a spiritual science, and of showing 
that spiritual truth has the same logical unity and the same 
certainty as truth of natural science. Knowing that the 
same Divine laws rule in all realms of the creation, in mind 
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and matter, in heaven and earth, he looked to nature and to 
natural life for illustration of spiritual truth. He had remark- 
able facility in such illustration. He also made frequent use 
of the principle that the Lord works always like Himself. 
By studying His methods in a plant which we hold in our 
hand, we may learn of man’s regeneration. “How often,” 
writes a friend, “has he taken as his illustration, an egg, a 
seed, the eye, a watch, an engine, and presented it in such a 
way that the spiritual truth he wanted to teach blossomed in 
the mind as he talked of the natural image.” Mr. Giles had 
no taste for minute study of fine points, and never burdened 
his sermons with them, but set himself to teach the great 
essential principles of the New Church with all possible clear- 
ness and force. A hopeful, joyful spirit pervaded his preach- 
ing —a deep sense of the wonderful goodness of the Lord and 
of the beauty of the heavenly life. He did not threaten and 
condemn, but won the heart to the goodness of living with 
the Lord. He was not discouraging to weak and sinful souls, 
but inspired them with new hope and resolution. Mr. Giles’s 
manner in the pulpit was simple and earnest ; his voice was 
of unusual strength and of a sympathetic quality. There 
were times when the tenderness of his own feeling made it 
difficult for him to speak. Some would say that Mr. Giles 
was persuasive. It was not so in any artful sense, but his 
manner was tender and at the same time expressive of his 
own intense conviction of the truth of what he said. 

Mr. Giles was always in the effort to improve his preaching, 
and often expressed the belief that there are new and better 
ways of presenting spiritual truth yet to be discovered. 
Early in his ministry he wrote: 


I am more and more dissatisfied with the effect of preaching; it does 
not seem to me to be as efficient and well directed as it ought to be, 
certainly not if its main object is to teach spiritual truth. No system of 
science could be taught in such a hap-hazard manner with any success. 
There is certainly great room for improvement in my mode of preaching, 
and I mean to effect it. 
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A year later he writes : 


It does seem as though more might be made of the sermon in the 
New Church. But I have not found the way yet, and I do not know 
who has. Very little good seems to grow out of it yet. 


And once more: 


I am satisfied that ordinary sermons are but little use. They are too 
fragmentary. They give truth in bits without showing its relation. We 
are yet far from the true method, and I am too old to do much in find- 
ing or practising a better. 


It was probably his desire to make preaching more con- 
nected and systematic which led Mr. Giles often to write 
sermons in connected series, keeping the thought of the 
congregation upon one subject for a considerable time. The 
expressions of dissatisfaction are interesting as illustrating 
Mr. Giles’s desire for improvement, for he did not become 
too old to enjoy trying new things and new ways if they gave 
promise to be better than the old. But no one will accept 
his own estimate of his preaching. 

Though Mr. Giles excelled as a preacher, he was perhaps 
equally helpful to the church in other ways. He was always 
a peace-maker. His almost overwhelming sense of the great- 
ness of the work entrusted to us by the Lord, made all per- 
sonal feelings and dissensions seem wholly out of place. All 
our time and strength are needed for the work. He was 
wonderfully successful in finding money for church uses, and 
he did it not by begging, but by helping people to realize 
that they have no money of their own, but that what they 
have is entrusted to them by the Lord to make useful. 

Mr. Giles was a leader always, but a leader whose rule was 
scarcely felt. He never forced his will upon others, but 
taught the true principles of action and waited patiently. 
He prepared the ground and sowed the seed and gave it time 
to grow. An example of this is found in his relation with 
the first church of which he was pastor. 

The Cincinnati Society, when Mr. Giles became its pastor, 
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was not connected with the General Society of the New 
Church in Ohio, nor with the General Convention in the 
United States. Mr. Giles believed that association is orderly 
and useful; that so a power and freedom of action are gained 
which an individual or a society does not enjoy which stands 
alone, but he was willing to wait till the usefulness of union 
commended itself to others. He had himself been received 
as a member of the General Convention at the meeting in 
Boston, June 30, 1855. In 1857, through Mr. Giles’s influ- 
ence, the Convention met in Cincinnati; and Sept. 5, 1860, 
his patience was rewarded by the society’s voting to join the 
General Society of the New Church in Ohio, which was a 
member of the General Convention. “This I have long de- 
sired,” Mr. Giles writes, “and I have no doubt it will be of 
great use to the church generally.” It is remarkable that a 
similar experience was repeated in New York, and again in 
Philadelphia. The society in New York had withdrawn from 
the Convention, and had worked alone twelve years when Mr. 
Gilés became its pastor. Some one remarked to Mr. Giles 
when he went to New York, “ You need not expect to induce 
this society to join the Convention ; it never will.” To which 
he replied, “I shall not try to induce you, but you will do it.” 
A year later the society joined with others in the neighbor- 
hood to form the New-York Association, which after another 
year united with the general body of the church. The situa- 
tion in Philadelphia was peculiar. For years the President 
of the Convention was pastor of a society which was not 
connected with that body; but patient waiting and the prin- 
ciple of use prevailed. 

The society in Cincinnati, at the time of Mr. Giles’s com- 
ing, occupied a church on Longworth Street, which was dark 
and noisy and unsuitable. Mr. Giles was earnest that they 
should have a better home. Finally he preached a sermon 
in which he contrasted the elegance of the people’s dwellings 
with the poorness of the house provided for the worship of 
the Lord. A friend remarked to him at the close of the 
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service, “Mr. Giles, that sermon will do one of two things ; 
it will drive you out of this church, or the whole congrega- 
tion.” It had the latter effect, but not immediately. The 
society took up the question in earnest in the spring of 1860. 
A lot on one of the most central corners in the city was 
bought, and plans were being considered, when the breaking 
out of the Civil War put a stop to all enterprise, and the 
ground was returned to its former owners. But before Mr. 
Giles left Cincinnati, a better home for the society was pro- 
vided. The church on the corner of Fourth and John Streets, 
now occupied by the society, was bought, and Jan. 17, 1864, 
it was dedicated. 

At the same time that the new church was being prepared, 
Mr. Giles was considering a proposition to remove to New 
York. He had declined the invitation to Boston some years 
before, and had already declined an invitation to New York. 
This time he decided to go, and on Feb. 1, 1864, presented 
his resignation, to take effect the first of the following May. 
The reasons which led to this change are shown in letters 
written by Mr. Giles to the society. Referring to the lighter 
work in a new field, he says : 


This would give me leisure for more pastoral duty, and time to pre- 
pare some works for the press, which I have long contemplated and 
which men of good judgment think might be of much use. And it is a 
question with me whether I might not be more widely and permanently 
useful to the church, if by using the materials already accumulated I 
could find time to prepare my discourses with more care, and address a 
wider audience through the press. 


He speaks most affectionately of his relations with the 
Cincinnati Society : 

I feel bound to the society by many strong and tender ties, and the 
thought of leaving you is always attended with pain. I have preached 
for you nearly one fourth of the existence of your society, and I cannot 
recall an unpleasant word that has passed between me and any member 
of the society or congregation during this time. 


His letter of resignation shows that the consideration men- 
tioned in the former letter prevailed : 


| 
I 
| 
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I know I could not much longer perform the duties which the Society 
requires and which the wants of the church demand. My health is good 
now, but I know that I have not the power of prolonged labor that I 
had a few years ago, and I see unmistakable signs that the power is 
constantly diminishing. I think I can be more useful to the church and 
to my family to accept the way Divine Providence has opened for me, 
to get relief from the great and continued pressure of writing, and so 
use my remaining strength and direct it in such channels that it may be 
‘the most available for the use of the church. 


The last months of Mr. Giles’s stay in Cincinnati were 
especially happy ones. The society was occupying the 
pleasant church lately provided; the attendance at worship 
was large, and many persons united with the church by bap- 
tism or confirmation. On Sunday, April 17, thirty persons, 
ten adults and twenty children, were baptized; and on the 
following Sunday, which was the last on which Mr. Giles 
preached as pastor of the society, eighteen persons were 
confirmed. “It was a most beautiful and interesting sight,” 
he writes, “and rejoiced my heart greatly. I seemed to be 
reaping the harvest of my past labors.” The Holy Supper 
was administered to one hundred and twenty-five communi- 
cants, although the day was stormy. “This is four or five 
times as many as were present when I administered it the 
first time. The Lord be praised for it all.” 

While connected with the Cincinnati Society Mr. Giles 
received the powers of Ordaining Minister or General Pastor, 
at the meeting of the General Convention in Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1863. 

The affection between Mr. Giles and the Cincinnati Soci- 
ety was strong and always continued so. There was in it 
something of that friendliness which belongs to a new coun- 
try where people have been drawn closely together by the 
hardships of pioneer life. But a short time before his death 
he wrote : 

I cannot tell you how much it gratifies me to know that I still hold a 


warm place in the hearts of my old and new friends in Cincinnati. I 
think the members of the New Church there seem nearer to me than 
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they do at any other place. They were my first love in the church, and 
I think of them as they were when we lived there and they became a 
part of my life. 


The work in New York began in May, 1864, and con- 
tinued for nearly fourteen years. It could hardly be called 
lighter than the work in Cincinnati. It did, however, lead to 
the printing of articles and books, the use which Mr. Giles 
had especially in view in making the change. Until this 
time very few of Mr. Giles’s sermons or lectures had been 
printed, though for years the manuscripts had been borrowed 
and read in several small societies which were without 
ministers. 

The winter after going to New York Mr. Giles lectured in 
the church on Thirty-Fifth Street on Sunday evenings, from 
October to March. He began in November a series of six 
lectures on the spiritual world. The first lecture of the 
series was entitled: “The Answer of the New-Jerusalem 
Church to the Questions: What is Spirit? What is the 
Spiritual World? Where is it? and What are its Relations 
to this World?” Mr. Giles notes that “the house was 
jammed full and some went away.” The church was crowded 
throughout the course. After the delivery of the first lecture 
the suggestion was made that it should be printed, and be 
ready for distribution the next Sunday evening. This was 
done and it seemed so useful that the plan was continued 
through the course, five hundred copies of each lecture being 
printed for free distribution. These lectures as printed from 
week to week became afterward the basis of the little book, 
“The Nature of Spirit, and of Man as a Spiritual Being,” 
which has proved the most popular of any book of the New 
Church, and this last year was selected as one of those to 
be distributed at the World’s Fair. It has been issued in 
several languages and editions, and its circulation has prob- 
ably reached one hundred thousand copies. The lectures 
were written from week to week for the next Sunday’s use, 
with no thought of making a book; and when they were 
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published Mr. Giles was too busy to revise them, and they 
were seen through the press by a friend. This was charac- 
teristic of Mr. Giles’s literary work. Of all that he has pub- 
lished very little has been written originally for that purpose, 
or has received the careful finish which an author expects to 
give to a book. He wrote right along, with a plan of what 
he intended to say, but allowing his subject to grow and de- 
velop as he went; and as it was written, so it usually stood, 
with little change or revision. 

In closing the lectures of the first winter in New York, 
Mr. Giles says: 


They ‘have been the most successful course I have ever delivered. 
The attendance has been good throughout, and the interest quite pro- 
found. Eleven of them have been printed and very extensively circu- 
lated through the country. They have been read in many Societies and 
sent to a great number of individuals, and I trust something has been 
done to help forward the cause of humanity, and to establish the king- 
dom of God upon earth. 


The success of the first season’s lectures in New York, led 
to a bolder attempt the following year to bring the truths of 
the New Church before the public. The great hall of the 
Cooper Union was secured for a course of five Sunday even- 
ing lectures. The subjects were: “Death,” “The Resurrec- 
tion of Man,” “The Life of Man After Death,” “Sweden- 
borg,” and “The New Church a New Dispensation of Divine 
Truth.” The hall was well filled at every meeting; probably 
fifteen hundred people were present at some of the lectures, 
and the attention was good. But the visible effect of the 
lectures was disappointing. A few persons were drawn to 
the society, and doubtless a use was done in introducing the 
New Church to the community and removing prejudices 
against it. “Mr. Giles did his work well,” writes a friend ; 
“his heart was in it ; he was satisfied ; for as he encouragingly 
said, ‘ No one knows the result of the planting.’” 

Further remembrances of Mr. Giles in New York by the 
same good friend are too pleasant to withhold : 
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There was nothing dramatic in the life of Mr. Giles, neither did he pose 
for effect before the world. His motives and purposes were far beyond 
such littleness. His purely pastoral life can be compared to the smooth 
flowing of a brook through grassy meadows and flowering shrubs. The 
turbulent stream from the mountain side had no counterpart in his nature. 
This phase of his being is beautifully illustrated by his writings: classic 
in style, apparently simple, they have a power and directness which go 
to the very core of his subject, sounding depths of truth brought to the 
surface by great minds only. Dignity and self-control governed his char- 
acter, while composure and gentleness marked his daily life; add grace 
and a quiet humor in his intercourse with others, and the true gentleman 
is in view. The world is the better for his living, and the New Church 
a gainer by his love and faith for her doctrines, which were intense. 

His calmness and self-possession may be illustrated by two incidents 
in his New-York pulpit. The usual services had been completed, and 
he rose up to deliver his sermon, but could not find the manuscript; all 
of his pockets were explored in vain. He quietly left the desk, went to 
his house a square off, returned with the missing manuscript, and deliv- 
ered a very able sermon, not at all disconcerted by the singular circum- 
stance. The congregation waited his return quietly, but with a bit of 
suppressed amusement. : 

On another Sunday morning the congregation had assembled, the time 
had arrived for the service, but Mr. Giles had not been seen. One of his 
sons was sent to look him up. He was found in his study writing, and 
deep in thought; when told the congregation was waiting his presence, 
“Bless my soul,” was the reply. His opening words at the service be- 
trayed no flurry over the delay. 


It was during his stay in New York that Mr. Giles deliv- 
ered in the church on Thirty-Fifth Street his lectures on 
“ Our Children in the Other Life.” They were at first printed 
as leaflets, and have now for many years been published in 
more convenient form. They are full of comfort. With the 
tenderest sympathy they lift up the thought to heaven, and 
tell of the homes prepared by the. Lord for His little ones, 
where, secure from every danger, they develop under angels’ 
care in the eternal spring. They have brought consolation to 
thousands of sorrowing hearts. 

A new avenue of usefulness was opened to Mr. Giles in 
1865, when he was associated with Mr. Thomas Hitchcock 
in the editorial charge of the New-/erusalem Messenger. From 
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May 1, 1873, to January, 1878, Mr. Giles was sole editor. 
He was also editor of the Children’s New-Church Magazine 
from 1868 to Jan. 30, 1872, when it was discontinued. This 
editorial care added greatly to his labor. There is no more 
exacting master than a periodical, which must be ready each 
week on time whether there are contributions or not, whether 
one is sick or well. Mr. Giles often was obliged to write a 
considerable part of the paper himself, and for a time he at- 
tended also to the details of proof-reading and the making up 
of the paper. He also contributed generously to the Chz/- 
dren's Magazine, and told to a wider circle of children such 
pleasant and instructive stories as had been enjoyed by his 
Sunday schools, 

In 1875, while Mr. Giles was Pastor of the New-York So- 
ciety, he was elected President of the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States, succeeding the 
Rev. Thomas Worcester ; and he held the position until his 
death, a period of eighteen years. In the general body of 
the church, as in the societies with which he was connected, 
Mr. Giles was a warm supporter of practical uses and a leader 
in them. The missionary cause was especially dear to him, 
and the printing and publishing of the doctrines. His ear- 
nestness in the work of the church, his confidence in the 
support of the Divine Providence, and in the ability of the 
people to supply the means to do their part, were inspiring, 
and led to substantial results. Mr. Giles’s annual addresses 
as president of the Convention, presented in practical ways 
the principles which should guide the church in its work. The 
address seemed to sound the key-note of the session, and it 
was a note of harmony and practical usefulness. His very 
earnestness that the church should be at work actively further- 
ing the great uses entrusted to it, made Mr. Giles impatient 
of obstruction, and even of parliamentary forms, when they 
seemed to retard the uses which he had so much at heart. 
He recognized this quality in himself as a defect in a presiding 
officer, and it was his custom of late years to entrust the con- 
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duct of the business to the vice-president. He thought, how- 
ever, and probably with truth, that his own ignorance of rules 
had been useful to the church in leading to less regard for 
mere technicalities. Mr. Giles’s presence always seemed to 
give deliberations a higher tone, and when he spoke it was 
often to lift discussion above minor differences to the more 
spiritual plane of use, where all could unite, and where the 
light of heaven shines. Mr. Giles’s influence in public meet- 
ings and at all times was for peace. He avoided controversy, 
especially upon sacred subjects, usually preferring that at- 
tacks upon himself or his views should go unanswered. He 
bore no malice towards those who opposed him, and remem- 
bered nothing against them when they showed a desire to 
join helpfully in the common work. 

The same year that Mr. Giles became president of the 
Convention he made his first trip abroad. He landed in Liver- 
pool, and after some pleasant days in Scotland, went to Lon- 
don, where he received a warm, even enthusiastic, welcome at 
the Argyle Square Church. He found himself at once among 
friends, for his sermons, and especially the lectures on “ The 
Nature of Spirit” and on “ The Incarnation and Atonement,” 
had been widely read on the other side of the water. The 
members of the New Church in England were glad to see and 
hear and know personally one whose writings they so highly 
valued. Mr. Giles felt very deeply the kindness shown him on 
this and subsequent visits, and close friendships were formed 
with his English brethren. Writing home to the Messenger, 
from England, he once said : 


I found I was not a stranger. I could not make myself one. They 
not only took me by the hand, but by the heart. I was a friend and a 
brother and at home. A feeling would sometimes come over me that I 
must have seen them and known them before. I hope the cordiality of 
my welcome and the impossibility of feeling that I was among strangers 
may be accounted for by the great law of spiritual association, according 
to which those of a homogeneous nature feel as though they had always 
known one another when they first meet. I am sure I shall always re- 
member their kindness and unremitting efforts to make my visit a pleas- 
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ant one, with profound gratitude. I feel that I have been greatly bene- 
fited by my intercourse with them. It has enlarged the horizon of my 
thoughts and affections, and enriched my mind with many charming 
scenes and pleasant memories, which will be a comfort and delight dur- 
ing my whole life. 


On his first visit, in 1875, Mr. Giles attended the New- 
Church Conference in Manchester, as the official messenger 
of the Convention, and received the kindest hospitality. He 
continued his journey to the continent. Availing himself of 
the kind escort of a friend to Germany, he afterward wan- 
dered alone into Italy, and tempted from place to place, feel- 
ing that this was probably his only chartce to see the historic 
cities, he visited Venice and extended his journey to Rome, 
seeing something of Switzerland and Paris before his return. 

But the first trip to Europe was not the last. Mr. Giles 
visited his friends across the Atlantic five times in all. In 
1878, which was the summer following his removal from New 
York to Philadelphia, he made his second voyage, accompa- 
nied by his wife and youngest son. The chief mission of this 
visit was to the New-Church friends in Paris. It is difficult 
for us in a country where religious thought and expression 
are so free, to realize the discouragements under which the 
little circle of New-Churchmen in Paris were struggling, op- 
pressed by the influence of the Church of Rome, and by the 
Government, and by their own fears. Mr. Giles was much 
touched by their position, especially by the noble and untir- 
ing efforts of Mlle. Holmes, now Mme. Charles Humann. He 
secured the kind offices of the United States Government and 
obtained a letter to the French Government from President 
Hayes, testifying to the orderly character of New-Churchmen 
in our country, which was the means of securing permission 
for the little circle in Paris to meet for worship unmolested. 
At this visit Mr. Giles assisted in the organization of the 
Paris Society, addressing them through an interpreter. The 
little circle, lonely, timid, and oppressed, received strength 
and hope from Mr. Giles, with his free American spirit, and 
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his sublime confidence in the truths of the New Church and 
their triumph in the world. There were several weeks’ de- 
lay in receiving the necessary permission of the Government, 
which were spent in part in travel. The journey included a 
trip to Scotland with a delightful visit in Paisley. Mr. Giles 
was again cordially welcomed in London; he attended the 
Conference in Salford, and before sailing for home he re- 
ceived the warmest expressions of affection and esteem in 
Birmingham and Manchester. 

The following year Mr. Giles again made a vacation trip 
to England, accompanied by one of his sons. The experi- 
ences of this journey are fully recorded in a series of inter- 
esting letters written by Mr. Giles to the Messenger. He 
preached on the steamer on the outward voyage, as he did on 
several of his voyages, and this time awakened a somewhat 
remarkable interest. He attended the Conference in Dr. 
Bayley’s church in London. He visited Paris again, and en- 
couraged the faithful little group of New-Churchmen in that 
city, baptizing some of their number. Before sailing for 
home he visited the beautiful church lately finished at Bir- 
mingham. The next year, 1880, Mr. Giles crossed again, 
accompanied by Mrs. Giles, and they enjoyed many pleasant 
experiences among their new and old friends in Birmingham 
and Manchester, and attended the Conference in Liverpool. 
The journey was extended to the continent, and Mr. Giles 
saw Mr. Mittnacht in Frankfort. 

The last trip to Europe was in 1883. The chief purpose 
of the visit was to dedicate the new church nearly completed 
by the society in Paris. Mr. and Mrs, Giles sailed to Antwerp. 
Some time was passed at Aix-la-Chapelle, where Mr. Giles 
sought relief from rheumatism by using the hot baths. They 
visited England and found themselves among old friends, and 
afterward crossed to Paris, where the new church was dedi- 
cated by Mr. Giles, assisted by the Rev. John Presland, of 
London. 

These visits abroad gave Mr. Giles rest after seasons of 
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hard work, and the memory of them was a constant pleasure 
to him. They served also a very real use to the church in 
England and America, in strengthening the bonds of sympa- 
thy between its branches. 

The first visit abroad was made while Mr. Giles was pastor 
of the New-York Society, but before his second visit he had 
removed to Philadelphia. In performing the double duty of 
pastor and editor, Mr. Giles worked beyond his strength, and 
in the autumn of 1877 he was very ill. Before his health 
was fully restored he received an invitation from the First 
New-Jerusalem Society of Philadelphia to become its pastor, 
and he began work in the new field the first of January, 1878. 
There was an apparent lack of worldly wisdom in the change. 
The society in Philadelphia had been through hard experi- 
ences, and at this time was weak and distracted by conflict- 
ing elements. Its most earnest and devoted members were 
discouraged, and many persons who were stanch believers in 
the New-Church doctrines held aloof from the society. There 
was. little interest in the public worship, and the means to 
support it were raised with difficulty. Of this society Mr. 
Giles was invited to become pastor, at a salary much less than 
he was receiving in New York. Why did he accept? “ Be- 
cause,” to use his own words, “I had an assured feeling that 
amounted to a certainty, that it was a call of the Divine 
Providence, to do a work for the New Church which I could 
do in no other way. I had no expectation of doing anything 
more than helping you to become more’ united and work to- 
gether more harmoniously and efficiently for your own spir- 
itual good and the prosperity of the church. But so sure was 
I that it was a call from a higher source than your society, 
that I had no doubt and no hesitation in accepting it.” Mr. 
Giles also had in mind some books which he had not found 
leisure in New York to put on paper. 

What Mr. Giles hoped for in coming to Philadelphia he 
saw accomplished and much more than accomplished. But 
he was far from taking credit to himself. It was the Lord’s 
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work, and if he was the leader in it, he was supported by 
faithful, devoted helpers, without whom nothing could have 
been done. 

It is useful to notice the more important steps by which 
harmony and active life grew in the society. A beginning 
must be made. It chanced to be the decoration of the win- 
dows of the church which the society then occupied, on the 
corner of Broad and Brandywine Streets. Next the pur- 
chase of a new organ was undertaken, with many misgivings. 
“The difficulties of paying for it,” to use Mr. Giles’s words, 
“were not overestimated. The whole machinery and all the 
motive power of the society were brought into requisition to 
raise the money. We had suppers and sales, strawberry fes- 
tivals and concerts and lectures until every one was weary of 
them, and almost of the organ itself, which began to remind 
us of the necessity for renewed effort to pay for the music. 
I think the movement was useful to the society. It was 
movement, and that of itself was worth more than the organ. 
It awakened a more general interest in the society, brought 
its members together, and gave them some practice in work- 
ing together, and prepared them to take another step when 
the time came for it.” 

When Mr. Giles had been in Philadelphia a year the soci- 
ety recast its by-laws, providing for quarterly business meet- 
ings, and fora Church Committee of nine members who should 
meet weekly with the pastor, to care for the spiritual welfare 
of the society. In the Church Committee almost every new 
movement originated, and was carefully considered before be- 
ing presented to the society. Mr. Giles kept the committee 
on the alert to find new and better ways for the society to 
do its work. It must move on, it must improve, or it would 
go backward. The freest expression of opinion was encour- 
aged in the committee, but its members learned to differ 
kindly, and to set aside personal preferences for the good of 
the society. The same spirit extended to the larger body. 
No important step was taken in the committee or in the 
society till it could be taken with practical unanimity. 
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In the autumn of 1879 the New Church in Philadelphia 
came into unexpected prominence. It had already been found 
that Mr. Giles’s lectures attracted larger audiences than the 
church building could well accommodate, and in opening the 
autumn course it was decided to secure the hall of the Young- 
Men’s Christian Association, where Mr. Giles had once before 
lectured. Unexpectedly the hall was refused on the ground 
that the New Church is not “evangelical.” The first lecture 
of the proposed series, on “ Spiritual Death,” was accordingly 
advertised to be given in the church, though the advertise- 
ment referred to the disappointment in not obtaining the hall. 
Dr. E. L. Magoon, pastor of the Baptist Church at Broad 
and Brown Streets, generously, and not without bringing cen- 
sure upon himself, offered Mr. Giles his church. He put his 
offer in writing, and with characteristic bluntness addressed 
Mr. Giles as “ My Dear Fellow-Sinner,” saying, “They may 
deny that you are evangelical, but they will admit that we 
are all sinners.” The newspapers of the city published the 
incident widely, which gave opportunity to make it generally 
known, that “the doctrines held by Swedenborgians are evan- 
gelical in the sense of affirming and teaching the supreme 
and sole Divinity of Jesus Christ, and the absolute depend- 
ence of every one upon Him for salvation; the absolute ne- 
cessity of faith in Him as the Redeemer, Regenerator, and 
Saviour of men ; and the verbal and plenary inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” Dr. Magoon’s church was crowded to 
overflowing on two Sunday evenings to hear Mr. Giles. It 
was impossible to invite the crowds now attracted to the lec- 
tures to the little church at Broad and Brandywine Streets, 
and the course was continued in the Horticultural Hall, then 
the largest hall in the city. It needed a strong voice to fill 
the hall, and a clear presentation of the truth to hold the 
attention of the increasing audiences which gathered to hear. 
But Mr. Giles was fully equal to the occasion. 

The same winter Mr. Giles delivered in the church a series 
of discourses on “The Garden of Eden,” and the house was 
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overcrowded throughout the course. These were followed 
by another series of discourses upon the Lord, beginning 
with one entitled, “Who was Jesus Christ?” delivered April 
4, 1880. We note the subject and the date, because in con- 
nection with this lecture a new step was taken, which though 
small in itself led to great results. 

In a Church Committee meeting Mr. Giles asked what new 
work could be thought of to extend the influence of the 
society, and keep the interest of its members awake and ac- 
tive? He mentioned the plan of publishing a few discourses 
from week to week as they were delivered, which seemed to 
work well and to be useful in New York. Mr. T. S. Arthur 
said, “ Let us try it for two or three weeks at least.” It was 
done, and the first discourse printed was the one named, of 
which many thousands have since been distributed. From 
that time it became a custom with the society to publish Mr. 
Giles’s discourse of one Sunday for distribution the next 
Sunday. Hundreds were: taken away each week, and some 
persons who did not attend the church received them regu- 
larly. The members of the society made it their duty to 
distribute the sermons wherever they might be useful. 

The large attendance to hear Mr. Giles was meantime sug- 
gesting the necessity of a new and larger church. Remind- 
ing the people some years later of the beginning of this 
movement, Mr. Giles said: “None of you will forget how 
impossible of accomplishment it seemed at first to almost 
every member of the society. It was too absurd to consider 
fora moment. There was not sufficient money in the soci- 
ety to do it. To put the mildest construction on the idea, it 
was regarded as a most visionary and impractical one, and 
if it had been pressed at first with any degree of pertinacity 
it would have been promptly rejected. But the seed was 
quietly planted and began to grow.” 

By the first of June, 1881, a lot had been bought, and 
March 11, 1883, the church at the corner of Twenty-Second 
and Chestnut Streets, now occupied by the Philadelphia Soci- 
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ety, was dedicated. It is a beautiful church of ample size, 
with a connecting building in which are a cheerful Sunday- 
school room and parlors and library and bookroom. The 
whole when finished cost about $150,000, and there was prac- 
tically no debt upon it at its dedication. Still better than 
this was the harmony which prevailed throughout the work. 
Mr. Giles writes : 


There were differences of opinion about some minor matters of detail, 
but they were amicably adjusted to the general satisfaction of all. It is 
said that no workman in the erection of the buildings was seriously in- 
jured. The same can be said of the feelings of the members of the 
society. It is not often that so large and important an enterprise is car- 
ried to completion with so little friction and with such apparent ease and 
general satisfaction. 


The success in raising the large sum of money was due 
largely to Mr. Giles’s teaching that we are stewards of the 
Lord’s goods, which it is a duty and privilege to use for the 
best interests of His kingdom. The money for the church 
was more cheerfully and probably more easily raised than the 
money for an organ had been a few years before. The har- 
monious spirit of the work was also due largely to Mr. Giles’s 
wisdom. When small differences arose he laid personal pref- 
erences aside, and helped the society to decide every ques- 
tion on the ground of use. Should there be one reading- 
desk or two? Mr. Giles was here to preach the truth; he 
would do it from a music-stand if need be. Let not any 
trifling external thing cause the great spiritual use to be for- 
gotten. ‘ 

In a little more than five years, Mr. Giles had brought the 
Philadelphia Society from a state of discord and inactivity to 
one of harmony and usefulness. It had left a small and un- 
attractive church for one commodious and beautiful. It had 
become known and influential in the city. And not in the 
city alone. A characteristic of Mr. Giles to which some 
members of the society attribute its prosperity under his 
care, more than to any other, was his desire to reach out to 
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help others besides ourselves. He recognized it as a law of 
life and growth that what we have must not be enjoyed 
selfishly ; it must be passed on for the blessing of others. 

Mr. Giles saw great value in the library and reading-room 
connected with the church, and did all that he could to de- 
velop their usefulness. Here members of the congregation 
and strangers could find New-Church books and tracts ; and 
here they could meet for study and various church interests 
through the week. The uses of the bookroom were organ- 
ized under the name of the New-Church Book Association 
of Philadelphia, of which Mr. Giles was made President. 
The work of the American New-Church Tract and Publica- 
tion Society was also transferred to these rooms, and Mr. 
Giles rejoiced to see its increasing business giving regular 
employment to many of the young people of the church. 
These active uses he saw would do much to strengthen the 
love for the church and to extend the influence of Sunday 
through the week. 

The Tract Society had been organized in 1865, some years 
before Mr. Giles came to Philadelphia. And through the 
generous codperation of the publishing house of J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., at a time when the works of Swedenborg 
were almost unknown to the public, and were regarded with 
prejudice by religious teachers, the society had done a great 
use in publishing the books in handsome form through the 
usual channels of trade. Mr. Giles was connected with the 
society from the time of his coming to Philadelphia, and 
upon the death of Mr. T. S. Arthur, in 1885, he became its 
President. During the years of his association with the 
society, and largely through his influence, its work greatly 
increased, especially in the publication and distribution of 
tracts. The printing of Mr. Giles’s sermons from week to 
week, led to a regular weekly distribution through the mails, 
which in time became so large that in 1888, for convenience 
and economy, the tracts were given the form of a periodical, 
with the title of Zhe Helper. The work continued to grow, 
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till a recent report of the Tract Society showed an average 
distribution of He/pers and other tracts for the year, of over 
one thousand a day. The publication of books was meantime 
not neglected. The society reported the issue of thirty-eight 
thousand volumes during the year 1893. In all this work 
Mr. Giles was the leader. He always advocated printing as 
the most economical and effective means of reaching the 
public, and did much to awaken the church to the importance 
of this mode of teaching. In recording their appreciation of 
Mr. Giles’s service in its work, the managers of the Tract 
society said: “He has furnished the most useful sermons and 
lectures and books for publication; he has by his broad sym- 
pathies and by his knowledge of the church throughout our 
country and abroad done more than any other to lift the 
society’s work above mere local uses to such as are of service 
to the church at large. His annual reports, so full of love 
for the cause and of confidence in its success, have called 
forth a general codperation in the work of the society, till it 
now has friends and supporters wherever the New Church is 
known.” 

The last years of Mr. Giles’s ministry have been passed with 
the Philadelphia Society, who were his devoted friends and 
his faithful helpers in every enterprise. As his physical 
strength grew less with advancing years, he felt the need of 
a helper in his work. In May, 1885, the present writer was 
called, and has from that time been his assistant and a mem- 
ber of his family. Mr. Giles’s kindness has been unfailing. 
He has given wise counsel, yet allowed the fullest freedom. 
He has been patient with short-comings, and has always been 
ready with sympathy and encouragement. During eight 
years and a half of this intimate relation, I can recall no 
single exception, not one impatient or ungenerous word. 

For some years Mr. and Mrs. Giles have spent their sum- 
mer vacations at Lake George in New-York State. Com- 
fortably housed in “The Sagamore,” Mr. Giles enjoyed the 
society of friends who had cottages near by, or who came 
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and went among the summer guests. The hotel stands on 
an island in the lake. The green lawn which slopes to the 
water is shaded by forest foliage, through which the sunshine 
falls upon the grass and white birch stems. Across the 
water rise wooded mountains, and in the lake are islands 
crowned with forest trees which dip their overhanging 
branches. The air is cool and the scene one of peaceful 
beauty. Mr. Giles rested in the shade or enjoyed a drive 
over the hills with friends; or he would row out into the lake 
and fastening his boat to an overhanging tree, spend an hour 
in reading. He wrote long and careful letters to his friends, 
full of the peaceful beauty of his surroundings, and including, 
as his letters always did, uplifting, encouraging thoughts. 

Sunday frequently gave opportunity for the work he loved. 
Service, for some seasons, was held in the woods near the 
hotel, where the tree trunks and arching branches were the 
cathedral columns and roof, and the squirrels listened with 
the audience. In later years services were held in a room of 
the hotel, and Mr. Giles took his turn with other ministers. 

The enjoyment of natural beauty was very deep with Mr. 
Giles. It was to him not merely natural beauty, but he saw in 
everything tokens of the Lord’s love and wisdom. This habit 
of thought, which grew with every year, had much to do with 
the ready illustration of spiritual truth by objects and phe- 
nomena of nature, which added so much of clearness and 
beauty to his preaching. He delighted also, as he looked 
upon the flowers or the ripening fruit to think, “The Lord is 
doing this for me today. See His love and wisdom working 
before my very eyes.” 

On an August day, in his quiet retreat, Mr. Giles wrote in 
his journal : 


Another of those calm, sweet, peaceful, and lovely Sabbath days. A 
perfect type of peace and heaven. I have never seen such days any- 
where else. There are quiet and bright days everywhere. But here are 
so many concomitants, so many things that conspire to the same end. 
The lake sleeping and gently breathing in the bosom of the hills. The 
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hills, steadfast and quiet in their strength, looking down and smiling upon 
the lake. The trees that stand as sentinels to guard the islands and 
lawns, and with their shade and beauty make secluded places for the 
people to sit and muse and let the beauty of the earth and the glory of 
the heavens melt into the soul. The fleecy, gently moving clouds whose 


motion suggests peaceful rest. All nature suggests harmony, innocence, 
and peace. 


One July day he wrote: 


The ground is covered with the blossoms of the chestnut trees. The 
workmen are raking them off, and they make quite a windrow. They 
have done their work and now they pass away and cease to hinder the 
work of forming the fruit. Is it not so with the natural facts, the mate- 
rial ideas, in the growth of our own minds and in every deed we do? 
We gain the reason, the way of doing things. We learn facts; we ar- 
range and compare them, and use them in accomplishing our work. But 
when we begin to work our mind is not occupied with the reason, but 
with the work. The natural ideas and reasons have faded away, and 
are set aside. The same principle applies to the decay of the material 
body. It is a blossom which performs an essential service and when it 
has finished its use, when it has done all it can for us, it fades and falls 
away and leaves us free from its encumbrance. ‘We all do fade as a 
leaf.’ In this way we can see in nature as in a perfect mirror the prin- 
ciples and the methods of Infinite Wisdom in accomplishing His pur- 
poses. The Lord is continually working out the problems of life before 
our eyes. 


Equally beautiful thoughts of the Lord’s ever present love 
were suggested by the white summer clouds : 


They moved so gently, and their soft edges bright with the glory of 
the sun melted into each other so tenderly, that they seemed the perfect 
type of peace. I like to think that the Lord is doing all this. He is in 
all His works. His tender mercies are over all His works. How differ- 
ent nature looks when we regard it as what the Lord is doing now. 


It was a trial to Mr. Giles to spend weeks and months of 
every year in what seemed useless idleness. But he found 
comfort in the reflection that our spiritual growth, like the 
growth of a tree, is gentle and unconscious. It must have 
its times of rest: 


If a tree could keep a daily record of its life what could it say? A 
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day of sunshine. I felt warm and comfortable. A pleasant breeze 
moved my leaves and sent a gentle thrill through my body. But I have 
done nothing but breathe and exist. I do not see as I have done any 
good or gained any strength. Some children did come and play in my 
shade, and a lady remarked how tall and beautiful I was. So by the 
silent growth of many years I have been able to perform some use. So 
it must be with men. They are collecting the natural and spiritual sub- 
stances which the Lord forms into vessels for the reception of life from 
Him. 

The peaceful beauty of the mild summer days constantly 
turned Mr. Giles’s thoughts to the land of eternal spring. 
Again and again he spoke of it. “How beautiful it will be to 
live where the climate is exactly suited to our tastes,’”’ he used 
to say, “where the restraints of time and space and a suffering 
body are removed, and there is the freest opportunity for 
the development and exercise of every good affection! And 
that life is eternal, everlasting! The spiritual world grows 
nearer and more substantial every day. The idea is over- 
whelming. To live forever! To find employment and the 
means of happiness, an employment which does not weary 
and which is a constant source of ever increasing delight. 
Can it be possible! How good and merciful the Lord must 
be! Whyam I not more grateful? Why does not my heart 
open to His love? Why am I not more devoted to His ser- 
vice? I am old and weak, and yet I might do more. I must 
do more.” 

Rheumatism had caused Mr. Giles almost constant pain 
for many years. In the winter of 1890-91 he experienced 
for some weeks extreme suffering. Twice within a few years 
a slip on the ice resulted in serious injuries. But in spite of 
suffering and advancing years Mr. Giles retained remarkable 
strength and vigor. As late as November, 1889, he made a 
missionary trip to Savannah and Jacksonville, and the meet- 
ing of the Convention, in 1893, was the first at which he was 
unable to be present and take an active part. 

Mr. Giles observed the failure of his physical powers not 
wholly with sadness, though it was a sore trial to him to give 
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up any useful work. It was interesting to him to study the 
gradual process by which one is withdrawn from the natural 
world. “A man is born into the world gradually,” he would 
say, “by the development of his natural senses and faculties 
through many years. So he dies by the gradual closing of 
the means of communication with the outward world.” He 
noticed the increasing difficulty of remembering words and 
bits of knowledge, and saw that in writing he could draw 
only from that which had become as it were a part of his life. 
He felt that he was gradually coming into the state which 
belongs to the spiritual world, where the external memory is 
closed and one retains only what has, by his living it, become 
a part of himself. 

It was impossible for Mr. Giles to be idle. He was very 
industrious, and his heart was in his work. He studied and 
wrote as much as he was able, sometimes all day continuously, 
and for a few moments at a time when he could not longer 
hold his mind to the work. He sometimes set himself a 
stent, to do so much each day. In the winter of 1889-90 
he wrote the little book, “ Why I am a New-Churchman,” in 
which he tried, by reference to his personal experience, to 
show others what blessing may be found in the truths of the 
New Church. The book was useful, but perhaps would have 
been more so if he had not through modesty made the per- 
sonal references so brief. Some of Mr. Giles’s earlier books 
we have mentioned. “The Nature of Spirit,” and “Our 
Children in the Other Life,” and “The Incarnation and 
Atonement” were among those published while he was in 
New York. “Heavenly Blessedness,” published in England, 
is a series of sermons upon the beatitudes, which I believe 
were delivered in Cincinnati. “The Second Coming of the 
Lord” and “ Perfect Prayer,” a series of discourses on the 
Lord’s Prayer, were published soon after coming to Philadel- 
phia. “Evolution” is a course of lectures delivered in Phil- 
adelphia, showing the origin of creation and development to 
be from above and within. “The Forgiveness of Sin,” a 
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study of the passage in Luke describing the anointing of 
the Lord’s feet, was among the later books. “Why I am a 
New-Churchman ” followed, and “Consolation,” a message of 
comfort to the bereaved. To these must be added five vol- 
umes of children’s stories: “The Valley of Diamonds,” “The 
Gate of Pearl,” “The Wonderful Pocket,” “The Magic 
Shoes,” and “The Magic Spectacles; and sermons and 
lectures printed separately, some three hundred in number. 
There are also left in manuscript about five hundred and 
eighty unpublished discourses. 

Mr. Giles was permitted to continue his active usefulness 
almost to the end of his earthly life. Inthe autumn of 1892, 
on his return from Lake, George, he began a course of lec- 
tures on death and the spiritual world, which were the last 
discourses that he delivered. On the twentieth of Novem- 
ber he spoke extempore on “The World of Spirits,” the in- 
troductory state of the other life, and he was not again able 
to preach. He however performed several services at the 
church and at his home during the following winter. Easter 
Sunday, April 2, he was present at church, and we find the 
note in his journal: 

I confirmed eleven young ladies this morning. It was an interesting 
sight. The Holy Supper was administered to over two hundred com- 
municants, the largest number who ever partook of it at one time in our 


church, except at some meeting of the General Convention. I am very 
thankful that I was able to administer it. 


The last entry in his record of official acts is under date of 
May 12, when he baptized a little child in his study. It was 
the day after his eightieth birthday, and tht flowers which 
decorated the room in honor of the anniversary, added to the 
beauty of the simple and impressive service. 

From time to time during the winter and spring, as he had 
strength and relief from suffering, Mr. Giles worked upon 
the little book, “Consolation,” in the desire to share with 
others the bright thoughts of death and heaven and the con- 
fidence in the Lord’s eternal mercy by which he was sus- 
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tained. As he received expressions of gratitude from friends 
and strangers for the help they had found in his preaching 
and writing, he felt sincerely that it was the Lord’s doing, and 
was amazed that the Lord had been able to make him an in- 
strument in His work of comforting and saving human souls. 
His cheerfulness and the pleasant humor which had always 
helped to lighten care for himself and others were unfailing. 

The summer came, and Mr. Giles was not able to go to 
Lake George, but remained at home in Philadelphia. He 
grew gradually more helpless in body, though his mind was 
clear. He had known for some years that his heart was weak 
and irregular in its action, and he expected that when he 
passed away from the natural body, it would be suddenly. 
“J think I can see signs of it that are unmistakable,” he 
wrote in April, 1891. “That will be pleasant. I can con- 
ceive of no way in which the transition could be more nat- 
ural or more easily made. But it will be as the Lord pleases 
and not as I will.” 

Contrary to his expectation and hope, the failure of phys- 
ical strength was very gradual. It was at first hard for Mr. 
Giles to be waited on, but with wonderful patience he learned 
to entrust himself wholly to the Lord and to those about 
him. He became truly as a little child, and “of such is the 
kingdom of God.” The interest in things outside of him- 
self, especially in the church, was always active. On Sunday 
morning, the day before his death, greetings were received 
by telegram from the Boston Society, which was holding an- 
niversary meetings. He heard the message with interest, 
and desired a reply to be sent. Mr. Giles counted it as one 
of the blessings of his illness that it brought about him his 
children. He had four sons and two daughters, all married 
and away from home. It gave him delight in his extreme 
weakness to remember the Lord’s assurance that He gives 
His angels charge over us to keep us. “The Lord needs 
means and instruments in caring for us,” he would say. “My 
children and the good friends about me are His angels on 
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the natural plane.” If now and then he felt himself impa- 
tient for release, he would stop and count his blessings, and 
say : “ What am I that I should long for something better ; that 
I should feel that this world is not good enough for me? I 
am ready now to go or stay, in the Lord’s own time, as He 
wills.” On the sixth of November, 1893, he passed quietly 
away. 
Mr. Giles himself once wrote: 


Death, blessed, lovely death, opens the prison doors to the soul, breaks 
off our chains, and with gentle hand and smiling face leads from this 
land of night and storms, from this cold, inhospitable, desert land to a 
bright, eternal home; a home in which we shall find those who love us; 
a home to rest in, a beautiful, lovely home to live in, to love in, to find 
free play for every faculty, ample means for the gratification of every 
heavenly taste, and the attainment of every heavenly purpose. This is 
the blessedness to which death leads us. 

He is the most loving, gentle, and beautiful of the angels. He comes 
to cherish, not to destroy; to transplant, not to kill; to awaken us from 
sleep, and lead us into life. 





WILLIAM L. WORCESTER. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ORIENTALISM. 


In the Gospel according to St. Matthew it is related that 
“when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judzea in the days 
of Herod the king,” there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem.” The dawn of a new day was breaking. Into 
the world came the embodiment of a life that was to be 
“the light of men.” All silently He came. Yet heaven 
could not repress its “Gloria in Excelsis!” which has gone 
echoing around the world. The light shone in the darkness. 
The darkness saw but could not apprehend, could not conquer 
the light. “He was in the world . . . but the world knew Him 
not. He came unto His own, but His own received Him 
not.” But somewhere out of the great dim East, soméwhere 
out of the birth-land of religion, came illustrious strangers 
to greet this sun-rising, to pay homage to the Sun of right- 
eousness arising “ with healing in His wings.” They came, 
they searched, these Eastern sages. They prostrated them- 
selves before the young child. They presented unto Him 
gifts — gold, frankincense, and myrrh. And then they swept 
away again, back to their home land. Yet in their coming 
and going a Scripture had been fulfilled: “ And the Gentiles 
shall come to Thy light, and kings to the brightness of Thy 
rising.” 

And now once more a new religious era is dawning. Men 
are looking expectantly for a new unfolding of spiritual truth ; 
a new quickening of religious life; a new acceptance of and 
obedience to that Spirit of Truth which shall guide us into 
all truth. And how appropriate it is that hither to Christen- 
dom, where, as we trust, the new “ dayspring from on high” 
is visiting us, there should once more come forth out of the 
Orient the pilgrim and the stranger, the wise man and the 
philosopher. They carry no outward gifts, these pious vis- 
itors. Yet at the best, gold and frankincense and myrrh 
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are but symbols of treasures which are “more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” And these we may 
find our fellow-worshippers from the East have brought. In- 
deed these symbolic gifts take on a new meaning and inter- 
est, and serve as a suggestion at least of what may be ex- 
pected as the Orient’s chief contributions to the religious 
life of the world. 

These visitors from the East brought but little material 
gold in this their latest pilgrimage. Some of them were 
mendicants. But they brought that which, in the realm 
of religion, is universally regarded as the highest standard 
of value —/ove ; love for God as the most precious of all 
human experiences. To them God is the All in All; to 
know God is the highest of all wisdom; to be united with 
God, the surest and dearest bond; to feel God in the soul 
the greatest of all joys. “I offer my salutations to the boun- 
tiful Lord,” exclaims the Eastern devotee, “who is the inner 
soul of all things, reveals Himself in heaven, in earth, in the 
firmament, in my own heart, and in all around me.” “The 
roar of the hurricane,” exclaimed Mozoomdar, “is a feeble 
echo of His eternal voice. The thunders of the sea break- 
ing in fury over the immovable rocks are the faint utterances 
of His might. The midnight firmament, with its mighty 
arches of light, shows His vast bosom bending over the re- 
pose of the good and the bad alike. . . . God in the sun; 
God in the Himalayas ; God in the all-investing sky ; God in 
the expanse of the round blue sea.” 

Thus God is everything ; and the love of God the great, 
théjsacred passion. Naturally, then, does the Oriental bring 
as another of his spiritual offerings the frankincense of glad 
and fervent worship. ‘Said the same distinguished stranger : 
“In the West you work incessantly, and your work is your 
worship ; in the East we worship and meditate for long hours, 
and worship is our work. . . . With us Orientals, worship is 
not a mere duty ; it is an instinct, a longing, a passion. . . . 
When the devotee feels conscious that he is accepted, an 
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ecstasy of trust fills him, the rapture of his love overpowers 
him. He cries, he laughs, he sings, he dances, he falls into 
a trance.” 

But the Oriental also brings his offering of myrrh ; myrrh 
for embalming, and for the preservation of what has been 
regarded as true and quick with life. He loves the past; he 
reverences antiquity ; he believes it holds the forms of sub- 
lime truths. “Our wisdom,” exclaimed one of their num- 
ber, “is in our antiquity, our dignity is in our old age.” 

It has been a strange, eventful meeting, this meeting of 
East and West, of Orientalism and Christianity. It has 
come at a time when, in both hemispheres, men seem de- 
termined as never before to make sure of the great funda- 
mental truths which underlie religion and humanity. With- 
out this desire such a meeting would have been impossible. 
In considering it we need to do so with that intention in 
mind. Yet that seems sometimes to be lost sight of. Some 
complain that Christianity has been assailed. Some affirm 
that Christianity has been compromised. Some declare that 
Christianity is threatened. Some lament that Christianity 
should seem, through such a comparison of faiths, to abdi- 
cate its right to occupy and bless the world. If such fears 
and complaints are true, if Christianity cannot bear such a 
comparison, or is incomplete, it were better that the truth 
should be known. If they are not true, they are needless ; 
for Truth must prevail. If He who said, “I am the Light 
of the world,” is not, or cannot be the light of the world; 
if He who said, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me,” cannot make good His right to give such a ptom- 
ise ; then, as we are sincere, and as we trust those other 
words from the same lips, “ Ye shall know the Truth, and 
the Truth shall make you free,” let us face the facts. I do 
indeed maintain, and this paper will utterly fail if it should 
seem in the least to falter in the conviction, that Christianity 
through the nature of its Founder, who not simply presents 
Himself as the perfect manifestation of the Divine, “in 
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whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and 
who therefore claims the right to offer Himself as an object 
of faith and worship, and the Source of a regenerating power 
to mankind, but who also represents His work as nothing 
less than the redemption of the world—JI maintain that 
Christianity as a religion so founded is unique, preéminent, 
and cannot without being false to itself compromise, in com- 
pliance with a popular clamor for a universal religion. It is 
universal, or has the possibility in the great future that awaits 
it of becoming so, or else it is the wildest and holiest delu- 
sion that ever took possession of the brains and hearts of 
men. The Oriental’s plea is for a synthetic religion ; a re- 
ligion that puts together into one whatever is true and good 
in all. It would gladly erect a great Pantheon, where every 
God shall have his separate niche. ‘He who can weld to- 
gether,” said Mozoomdar, “all these he-gods and she-gods 
into one, will solve the great problem of India.” Are we not 
ready to say in reply, “He who can show the various Divine 
attributes personified by these gods and goddesses, in the 
complete and glorified nature of the risen Saviour, will solve 
the latest problem of Christianity” ? 

It is greatly to be regretted that Christianity should be 
made to appear to bear an attitude of antagonism towards 
Orientalism. It is to be deplored that the Lord Jesus Christ 
should be made to appear to be the rival of Buddha, Zoroas- 
ter, or Confucius. And the blame seems to rest chiefly with 
two classes of Christians: First, those who have taken such 
a narrow view of religion as to imagine that there can be 
no truth nor salvation outside of Christianity ; and Second, 
those who, failing to récognize the Divine and universal 
character of Jesus Christ and His Redemption, are taken 
with this new impulse to secure a synthetic religion in which, 
as already intimated, all the he-gods and she-gods shall be 
welded into one. Thus a Buddhist at the Parliament of 
Religions predicted that the world should see issuing from 
that meeting “a pure being, unfettered, naked, white, with 
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eyes like Christ, and dignity like Buddha, bearing the re- 
wards of Zoroaster, and the flaming sword of Moslem.”’* 

1. Certainly it appears to be a serious defect to be unable 
to recognize truth and worth and the power of salvation in 
what is remote and unfamiliar. There is no warrant for it 
in anything which the Founder of Christianity said or did. 
He who said to the Jews, “ The publicans and harlots go into 
the Kingdom of God before you;” He who answered that 
universal question, “ What shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?”’ with the simple words, “ Keep the command- 
ments ;” nay, He who made the loving reference to “other 
sheep which are not of this fold,” might well have expected 
of His followers that they would think of man as the child 
of God, loved and honored by Him wherever He might be; 
and of God as the Father of men, making the sunshine of 
His love and wisdom to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sending the rain of truth on the just and on the unjust. 
With these universal facts of God’s nature and man’s capac- 
ity revealed, it is our own fault if we are surprised or dis- 
concerted to find in religions not Christian many of the 
truths which we ourselves accept, and a devotedness to God 
which we might well emulate. Our very Scriptures declare 
that in the beginning was the Word—the Logos, the forth- 
going of the Divine Mind in revelations of wisdom. Before 
Moses, before Abraham, even, Truth as finally incarnated in 
the Person of Jesus Christ, had its existence. Had Chris- 
tians read their Bible more closely, they would have observed 
that in its references to “the Book of Jasher,” “the Book of 
the Wars of Jehovah,” there evidently was a Scripture which 
antedates our own; that in such characters as Melchizedek, 
King of Salem, who met Abraham with the elements of the 
Holy Supper, and Balaam who was sent for by Balak to 
curse Israel, yet spoke, by a Divine compulsion, words of 
blessing, God was not without His witnesses among the 
children of men. And with such revelations in mind, with 
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these more than hints of a primitive revelation and men 
speaking by the spirit of God, the strange, the incompre- 
hensible, the disquieting thing would have been to have 
found no evidences of God’s presence, no remains of true 
wisdom among the nations and religions of antiquity. Is it 
disquieting, or is it an evidence of the Fatherhood of God, 
to find this Egyptian hymn in a believer’s coffin, before 
Moses rose up to deliver Israel: “Praise to Amen-Ra, the 
good God beloved, the ancient of heavens, the oldest of the 
earth, Lord of eternity, Maker everlasting. He is the causer 
of pleasure and light, maker of grass for the cattle and of 
fruitful trees for man, causing ‘the fish to live in the river 
and the birds to fill the air, lying awake when all men sleep, 
to seek out the good of His creatures. We worship Thy 
spirit who alone hast made us; we, whom Thou hast made, 
thank Thee that Thou hast given us birth; we give Thee 
praises for Thy mercy to us.” 

Is it disquieting to have-the Oriental come and tell us 
that India has a Decalogue ?—not to kill, not to steal, not 
to commit adultery, not to tell falsehoods, not to joke, not 
to speak evil of others, not to use a double tongue, not to be 
greedy, not to be stingy, not to be cruel.* Is it disquieting 
to find these men of the East exalting charity, patience, 
spiritual repose; and evidencing by something more than 
words that they do indeed believe that “the life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment ;” and that “a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth ” ? 

2. We deplore then the narrowness which prevents any 
from recognizing and acknowledging the truth in any non- 
Christian religion through fear lest in so doing Christianity 
is being compromised. Equally deplorable is that lack of 
appreciation on the part of Christians of the real nature of 
Christianity and its Founder, which because Truth and the 
Spirit of God are observed elsewhere, abandon their belief 


* Horin Toki, Japanese Buddhist. 
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in the completeness of the Christian’s Scriptures and the 
Christian’s Lord. When our Lord asked His disciples, 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?” they an- 
swered Him, “Some say that Thou art John the Baptist, 
some Elias; and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” 
Suppose now at that point the Saviour had said, “ Blessed 
are ye, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto you but 
my Father which is in heaven.” That would have enabled 
His followers to say, “ Our leader is one of the world’s great 
leaders, our guide is one of the world’s great guides, our 
prophet is one of the world’s great prophets. Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Elias, Jeremias, Gautama Buddha — He, too, the 
Christ joins their ranks.” Then, indeed, might we have 
longed for the appearance of Hirai’s being, “with eyes like 
Christ, and dignity like Buddha, bearing the rewards of 
Zoroaster, and the flaming sword of Moslem.” Then might 
we have entered into the work of building a Pantheon in 
which Christianity would proudly and gratefully place its 
Christ as one of the thirty-three million deities which the 
East claims to have. Why is it that having made so liberal 
an answer, He turns to His followers and leads them on to 
separate ground by that other question, “ But whom say ye 
that I am?” And why is it, that having swept past all 
leaders and prophets, and having declared Him to be “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” the words of benediction 
are pronounced, and gratitude is expressed that the Spirit of 
the All-Father has prompted His apostle to declare the truth 
on which the Christian Church is to be so securely founded 
that not even the gates of hell shall ever prevail against it? 
What, then, shall we say? That it is wrong for Christianity 
to meet in friendly council with Orientalism? No. That it 
is compromising to recognize and to applaud the truthfulness 
and beauty of much that it teaches, and the goodness and 
greatness of many of its sages whom it honors? No. That 
God has revealed Himself but once, and then only to a por- 
tion of the human family? No; but that in the evolution 
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of religion, in that strange, merciful guidance of the care, 
the time came when the Divine Wisdom which in the be- 
ginning was with God and which was God, and which, as 
far as it could be received, has always been the light of men, 
was at last made flesh and dwelt among us; and that this 
crowning revelation, this completest embodiment of the 
Divine Wisdom, past, present, or to come, was made in the 
Person of Him who said “Before Abraham was, I AM.” 
“T am the first and the last.” Men who cannot say, or 
saying, cannot feel the force of the words, “Of His fulness 
have we all received ;” men who cannot say in deep convic- 
tion of the universal character of the redemption which was 
wrought, “we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” —these will 
claim the right to add to Christianity religious and philo- 
sophical concepts to which they may be drawn. This may 
be done in the serious conviction that God either cannot re- 
veal, or has not anywhere revealed Himself in fulness, and 
that they, by that much lauded process of synthesis, must 
join together what He, by some strange oversight or inca- 
pacity, has left asunder. By some, this may be undertaken 
as a kind of spiritual pastime. Some will be tempted to the 
undertaking by the promised disclosure of secrets-of wisdom, 
for which the world still patiently waits, by the possibility of 
open intercourse with unseen spirits, and the right “to ex- 
periment practically in the occult powers of Nature.” 

There are three subjects, concerning which every religion, 
or every system claiming to have religious knowledge, must 
expect to be interrogated, namely, a knowledge of God, of 
man, and of life.. These subjects have been presented by 
Oriental teachers of acknowledged ability in the recent Par- 
liament of Religions. This paper does not pretend to dis- 
cuss the esoteric side of Eastern philosophy. It does attempt 
to state and consider those concepts of the religion of the 
East which were presented at the Parliament of Religions by 
Orientals of acknowledged ability, and which, under the popu- 
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lar form of Buddhism, have been pressed upon our attention 
and contrasted with the teachings of Christianity. Accept- 
ing Prof. Max Miiller’s statement that Buddhism was the 
highest Brahmanism popularized, everything esoteric ‘being 
abolished, the priesthood replaced by monks, and those monks 
being in their true character the successors and representa- 
tives of the enlightened dwellers of the forests of former 
ages,* we shall at the same time be dealing with some of the 
general concepts of this ancient religious system. A further 
word of explanation may here be properly offered, to the 
effect that the “Christianity” to be here compared with 
Orientalism, is a conception of Christianity derived from a 
study of the Scriptures in the light of New-Church teach- 
ings. 

1. What, then, we are now prepared to ask, is the Oriental 
conception of God? “The idea of the formless All, the Sat, 
that is, esse, being, is the root idea of the Hindu religion 
in general.” Such was the statement of a Buddhist teacher 
of Bombay. “In the sense of a Supreme Creator,” said 
Dharmapala, Buddhist of Ceylon, “Buddhism says there is 
no such being, accepting the doctrine of evolution as the 
only true one, with corollary, the law of cause and effect.” 
« All things,” argued the Japanese Buddhist Toki, “ are with- 
out beginning or end in their reality, therefore a Creator 
without beginning or end is superfluous.” Arguing that a 
cause must always be preceded by another cause, Shaku 
Soyen, of Japan, affirmed it as the teaching of Buddhism 
that there is not and cannot be a first cause in the universe. 
“Things grow and decay, and this is caused, not by an ex- 
ternal power, but by an internal force which is in things 
themselves as an innate attribute. ... Just as the clock 
moves by itself, without any intervention of any external 
force (!), so is the progress of the universe.” 

There is, then, no personal Creator; there is not even a 
great First Cause. Who, then, or rather, what, then, is 


*« Esoteric Buddhism,” 7he Mineteenth Century, May, 1893. 
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God? “We believe in a Universal Divine principle, the 
root of Att, from which all proceeds, and within which all 
shall be absorbed at the end of the great cycle of being.” 
Such is one of the many statements of Oriental philosophy. 
There is no personal God, there is no extra-cosmic God, no 
Creator, there is no First Cause. God is All, and All is 
God. “Brahma is the absolute totality of all existences. .. . 
It is analogous to the word ‘existence’ in Western philos- 
ophy. Something constant under all modes.” 

Observe some of the consequences of this system. Since 
there is no Creator, nothing, strictly speaking, is created ; 
everything is “evolved by emanation from the one eternal 
Entity, like sparks from the fire.” More serious than this, 
however, since there is no Personal Being or Creator who, 
while related to, is yet distinct from creation and from human 
creatures, “no commands come from such a Being, but all 
things flow from Him, as light from the sun, or thoughts 
from a musing man.” There are not only no commands, but 
there can be no paternal care nor guidance, no quickening 
of the human will, no power exercised, no help extended in 
the formation of character. Affinity there may be, which 
may even lead to identity, but no codperation.* Everything 
simply emanates, everything flows. God is all and all is 
God —impersonal, creating nothing, helping nothing ; and 
yet absolute, constant, omnipresent, simply emanating, for- 
ever flowing. 

God may be seen in creation, for “ God is all and all is 
God.” God is in the sun, in the Himalayas, in the all-invest- 
ing sky, in the expanse of the round blue sea. He is in 
them as the fire may be said to be in the sparks that leap 
from the general conflagration. There is no purpose in crea- 
tion, any more than there is any purpose in the sparks from 
the fire. It simply proceeds, as water from a spring, as per- 
fume from a flower. If God loves, He simply loves His 
emanations which have come forth unbidden like the water 
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mists from the sea. If He thinks, He simply thinks of 
these emanations, whose coming forth was neither planned 
nor foreseen. God simply is, and these things simply are. 
Why they are, it is needless to enquire; how they are, it 
were futile to ask. Neither does it appear clear, why, if all 
things are emanations of “the root of All,” not created by 
It but flowing from It, they, the emanations, are so often 
evil. The spark in the fire is not evil; the dew drop on the 
lotus leaf still retains the character and limpid purity of the 
ocean out of which it rose. 

Our object is not to condemn, nor to ridicule. We have 
undertaken this study to see if in any respect the revelations 
of true Christianity derived from the Scriptures and through 
Jesus Christ as the Word made flesh are insufficient, so as 
to require the addition of the philosophical conceptions of 
Orientalism. Orientalism holds up this concept of the all-per- 
vasive, all-inclusive Divine Principle, causeless, formless, im- 
personal, from which all things emanate, to which all things 
return. I open our Scriptures, and its first words are, “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Created them, planned them, made them. Created them to 
be separate from Himself, yet related or in connection with 
Himself. I turn to the books of the prophets, which treas- 
ure up the truths which made of Israel an illustrious nation 
long after Abram was called out of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
there the words of the Most High are: “I have made the 
earth and created man upon it; I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens, and all their host have I com- 
manded.” I look through the sacred songs of that religious 
people, and I hear them singing: “O Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works, in wisdom hast Thou made them all... . 
Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, they are created, and Thou 
renewest the face of the earth.” I turn to the New Testa- 
ment, and there on the first page of the fourth Gospel the 
words are written to guide the new generation of believers: 
« All things were made by Him, and without Him was not 
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anything made that was made.” I turn to the history of the 
Christian Church, and there in the early centuries men are 
saying the words: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” Iturnto Nature. I ask her 
to reveal the nature of Him that brought her into existence ; 
and there, step by step, from formless nebulz, from motion- 
less rocks and crystals, on through the unconscious forms of 
the vegetable world, on through the members of the animal 
kingdom from its lowest up to its highest, up to man, there 
the truth is written that as created forms rise in the scale of 
being they present more and more the qualities of conscious- 
ness and personality ; until the conclusion becomes irresisti- 
ble, that unless Nature mocks us, and evolution is full of 
deceit, that which is above man cannot, without violating a 
law which up to this point has been constant, fail to be even 
more conscious, more individual, more purposeful, more per- 
sonal. Not Scripture alone, not religious history alone, but 
Nature, which discloses individuality and personality as con- 
ditions of life in its highest manifestations, points to “our 
Father who art in heaven” —God as a Person; God asa 
Person with purposes ; God extending His wise and loving 
help to all who need it; and this with devotedness and 
perfection such as the highest men but faintly image. If it 
be not so; if this law which we can trace upwards from 
Nature’s dust up to purest man, now for the first time 
breaks down or changes ; if above man we now come, not 
to the Divine Man, but to the shores of a limitless ocean of 
impersonal life, then either Nature has played us false, or 
else we must invert the order which it reveals, and say that 
life ascends from loving, thinking, personal man up through 
the animal world, up through the vegetable world, up through 
the mineral world, on through the primitive fire dust to God 
as its formless All, from which all things emanate and to 
which all things return. 

In what respect, then, we pause to ask, can the Oriental 
conception of God as formless, purposeless, impersonal Be- 
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ness (we are warned against even saying Being), from which 
things simply emanate and flow, add to Christianity’s funda- 
mental idea of “ God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth,” who from Himself, and by the ceaseless going 
forth of love and wisdom as the primitive creative substances, 
by a law of gradations and adaptations from higher to lower, 
formed a plane of substance distinct from Himself, out of 
which He slowly formed this terrestrial world with all things 
on it as a habitation for the children of men, whom He might 
love and teach and bless, who are created in His image and 
likeness that they may know and be led by Him in free- 
dom, and become the members of an angelic kingdom where 
they shall attain the complete happiness and usefulness of 
their nature. 

2. Our next question, What is man? has been in part an- 
swered. Man, to quote the statement of Horin Toki, “is an 
emanation from the Infinite, which in the present stage of 
existence, is the exact result of this emanation in previous 
stages of existence.” Again that fateful idea of man com- 
ing forth from God, without reason or purpose, as a spark 
out of the fire, or a water drop out of the sea. Yet Orient- 
alism declares that the discovery of the original identity of 
the Atman, or self, and God is a mark of the highest wisdom. 
The fundamental doctrine of the relation between God and 
man is that of absolute zdentity. Man being an emanation 
of God, he is God as to his real, his veriest self. Not easily, 
however, is this discovery made. The soul myst retire within 
itself in a state of reverie, and meditate on the secret of its 
own nature; and having made the discovery that the world 
is an illusion, the problem is then to “break the dream, to 
get rid of the impostures of sense and time, emancipate 
the spirit from the bondage of the fleeting world,” and by 
becoming detached from material things, by ceasing to love 
the world, by the mortification of desire, to attain the one 
reality —the Divine. “All living things are only the one 
Self, fictitiously limited to this or to that fictitious mind or 
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body, and return into the self as soon as the fictitious lim- 
itations disappear.” * 

Practically, then, Orientalism bids its votaries to eat of 
“the tree in the midst of the garden,” that they may “be 
as gods knowing good and evil.” 

As an emanation, man’s existence is absolutely without 
meaning or purpose. All we can say of it is that it hap- 
pens; and, having happened, that man should discover as 
soon as possible his identity with the Divine, and, releasing 
himself from the limitations that are holding him in a state 
of delusion, slip back into the ocean of life whence he came. 
Hence renunciation, says Mozoomdar, “ has always been re- 
garded as a law of spiritual progress in Asia. It is not mere 
temperance, but positive asceticism ; not mere self-restraint, 
but self-mortification ; not mere self-sacrifice, but self-extinc- 
tion . . . self-effacement.” 

When the Son of Man came into the world, this message 
was on His lips: “I am not come to destroy men’s lives but 
to save them.” “Iam come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” He made clear 
a conception of man which is the very antithesis of emana- 
tionism ; and that is that man is the recipient of life. “A 
man can receive nothing except it be given him from above,” 
is the Christian law of being. He has no life in himself, 
but he is created in God’s image and likeness and thus with 
the capacity of receiving life, and so receiving it as to be led, 
and purified, and uplifted by it. “Without Me ye can do 
nothing,” is at once a warning and an inspiration to all be- 
lievers—a warning lest they should commit the folly of 
thinking that spiritual, much less Divine life and power are 
their own ; inspiration in that the promise is given that they 
shall receive life and Divine support sufficient for all their 
needs. When the Roman governor turned on his gentle 
prisoner, and in the consciousness of his supposed power 
said, “ Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify Thee, 
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and have power to release Thee?” the answer came “ Thou 
couldest have no power at all against Me, except it were 
given thee from above.” 

Christianity comes to man and almost its first message to 
him is that he is created capable of receiving the Divine 
life, and so receiving it that he may become a true child of 
God. “To as many as received Him, to them gave He the 
power to become children of God, even to them which be- 
lieve on His name.” It tells him that the glory of his life 
is so to receive the love and the wisdom of God that they 
may inspire his affections and direct his thoughts and make 
him capable of the most devoted, and happy, and loving 
codperation. It tells him, by the parable of the talents, that 
life is given him to use as if it were his own; that in order 
that he may have this sense of perfect freedom and individ- 
uality, the giver of the talents will appear as if he were on 
a journey in afar country. But he is to remember whose 
the talents are, and why they were given. They are to be 
used ; for in the Christian Republic true and generous ser- 
vice is the badge of the highest freedom and the noblest 
manhood. 

And Nature teaches the same beautiful parable. Every- 
where she reveals the members of her various kingdoms as 
recipients of a life which they are to use, and by so doing 
attain their completeness. Receptivity and Use she every- 
where proclaims as Divine laws. And the higher the organ- 
ism, the surer this dual capacity, and the more wonderful the 
things which it can receive and do; until, in man, we find a 
being with faculties which can receive and exercise thoughts 

about the Divine, and direct them to Him in faith; and 
which can receive and exercise affections which reach out 
towards the same Divine Object. Is it to be supposed, we 
ask again, that nature is playing us false ; that everywhere 
there is this evident capacity to receive and to use life; 
that this capacity increases rather than diminishes as the 
organism rises in the scale of being; that man, who alone of 
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all created objects, is capable of reflecting about his having 
this capacity, namely, that he alone can consciously receive 
spiritual thought and affection and act concordantly with 
them, can prepare himself for them, can open his mind and 
his heart to them, and yet that he is mistaken in this the 
Christian concept of his nature—that he is not by nature 
and by creation a recipient of the Divine Life, but an em- 
anation, and as to his real self is identical with the Divine 
from which he originally proceeded ? 

3. We come now to our third point of enquiry. What, 
we ask of Orientalism, are we to think of life? How are 
we to live? What shall we do to be saved? Said Dharma- 
pala, “The basic doctrine [of Buddhism] is the self-purifi- 
cation of man.” Said Horin Toki, “Salvation is passing 
from the ignorance and illusion of conscious existence 
through unconsciousness into the Infinite.” Man being 
conceived of as an emanation of God, his existence is not 
simply without a purpose, it is not a blessing ; and the end 
of life is to escape from the illusions by which the true self 
is held, and return to the infinite. But this can only be 
done by self-purification. As a means to this, reincarnation 
is affirmed as a law; for only so, it is claimed, can a knowl- 
edge of human life be made exhaustive ; only so can all our 
highest faculties be developed ; only so is the unsatisfying 
nature of material life fully demonstrated, and the subordi- 
nation of the lower to the higher nature accomplished. By 
many earth lives, exact justice is finally meted out to every 
creature. By repeated re-enfleshments the mistakes and 
j sins of previous existences are finally expiated, our lower 
natures conquered, our true selves released. For, according 
to Orientalism, once born we are held by the inexorable law 
of Cause and Effect. 

To this law of consequences, which looks so grim, yet is 
depended on as the one sure means of self-purification, the 
name Karma is given. “ Buddha taught” [I here quote the 
statement of Dharmapala] “that sin, sorrow, and deliver- 
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ance, the state of man in this life, in all previous and in all 
future lives, are the inevitable results of his own acts 
(Karma). He thus applied the inexorable law of cause and 
effect to the soul. What a man sows he must reap. As no 
evil remains without punishment and no good deed without 
reward, it follows that neither priest nor God can prevent 
each act bearing its own consequences. Misery or happi- 
ness in this life is the unavoidable result of our conduct in 
a past life, and our actions here will determine our happiness 
or misery in the life to come. When any creature dies he 
is born again, in some higher or lower state of existence, 
according to his merit or demerit. His merit or demerit 
consists of the sum total of his actions in all previous lives. 
. . . A system in which our whole well-being, past, present, 
and to come, depends on ourselves, theoretically, leaves little 
room for the intervention, or even existence of a personal 
God.” : 

Such is an authoritative statement of a doctrine or phi- 
losophy of life according to which millions of our fellow- 
beings are living. That of itself should prevent us from 
mocking it. We cannot see any basis for such a belief. 
Yet we are reminded of the poet’s lines expressive of the 
Hindu believer’s thought : 

This is enough to know, the phantasms are: 

The heavens, earths, worlds, and changes changing them; 
A mighty, whirling wheel of strife and stress, 

Which none can stay or stem. 

Surely there is no subject that awakens such a serious, 
such a pathetic interest, as man’s release from sin. With 
sin we are all familiar. We know its disfiguring touch upon 
ourselves, upon our fellows. How to get rid of it! that is 
what we wish most of all to know from religion. Oriental- 
ism says, “By self-purification in the course of many exist- 
ences.” “For self,” says Buddha, “is the master of self. By 
your self you will conquer yourself.” Yet there are three 
things which must be considered before this doctrine of self- 
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purification through many existences can be deemed capable 
of acceptance. 

1. The first we will put in the form of a simple, somewhat 
blunt question which a ruler in Jerusalem, misunderstanding 
the spiritual import of his Divine Teacher’s words, asked : 
“ How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a 
second time into his mother’s womb and be born?” Is 
there any known law of biogenesis by which such a reén- 
fleshment is possible? Is the child born of human parents 
and to which they impart their heredity, not their child in 
reality, but a preéxistent being upon whom they have laid 
an added burden of evil propensities? Is there any known 
psychological law by which after a character has been formed, 
a personality developed, that character, that personality can 
be reinvested with the form, the spirit of a little child and 
laid in a mother’s arms as one whom she must nourish and 
the spell of whose ignorance in everything relating to its 
life, natural or spiritual, she must break ? 

2. As for Karma, or the law of consequences, if it be true 
that to the bitter end man can only sow what he reaps, if 
there is no intervention, no bringing of good out of ill, if 
misery or happiness is “the unavoidable result of our con- 
duct in a past life,” and if our conduct in the next existence 
will be determined by our present actions — then by what pos- 
sibility, in case the bias should once incline more to evil than 
to good, if the balance should be once lost and our Karma 
be evil — by what possibility can we be prevented from sink- 
ing lower and lower with every reénfleshment until the utter- 
most depths of degradation are reached? If I am evil now, 
thoroughly evil, if I die in my sins, if the conduct of my 
next existence will be the unavoidable result of my present 
evil life, by what possibility can I, held between these con- 
tracting walls of “cause and effect,” escape the doom of a 
complete destruction? It is dying by inches. It is fatalism 
with an endless degradation as the only possible result. 

3. The third reason why we may well hesitate to accept 
this doctrine of self-purification is that there is a revelation 
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of life so different, so merciful, so hopeful, that the most 
tempted, the most evil man may well turn to it with wistful 
eyes. What is the great cry that rings out of the Scrip- 
tures? Not, “Save yourselves!” Not, “ Purify yourselves!” 
But this: “Look unto Me and be ye saved all the ends of 
the earth!” Ah, but how? by what strange law of progress 
or perfection? Listen to the very next words: “For I am 
God and there is none else!” “And I [comes a promise out 
of the New Testament], if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto Me.” A power not man’s, a defence not man’s, a sal- 
vation not man’s, put forth in his behalf, taking him if he 
will but trust himself to its care, and raising him up! “Vain 
hope!” cry despairing voices. But listen! listen to the voice 
of experience ; for one man saved by a strength not his, 
were better than all the philosophies in favor of self-purifica- 
tion. “I sought the Lord and He heard me, and delivered 
me from all my fears. . . . This poor man cried, and the 
Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles.” “I 
will praise Thee, O Lord, my God ... for great is Thy 
mercy towards me, and Thou hast delivered my soul from 
the lowest hell.” (Ps. xxxiv. 4,6; Ixxxvi. 12, 13.) “Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee. For Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, my feet from falling.” (Ps. cxvi. 7, 8.) 

There is a power that saves. Day succeeds night; heat 
follows cold. The broken wing of the bird is knit together 
again. Hearts that were broken are healed; where sorrow 
was, joy comes; where darkness was, light enters ; where 
fears were, peace reigns. By no power of man’s, by no “ self- 
purifications,” but by a power of love whose promise is: 
“I will hold thine hand, and will keep thee” (Is. xlii. 6); “I 
will bring the blind by a way that they know not; I will 
lead them in paths that they have not known ; I will make 
darkness light before them, and crooked things straight.” 
(Is. xlii. 16.) The power of God linking itself with the power 
of man, and leading him step by step in freedom and in love, 
out of evil! And when the pilgrimage is ended, then that 
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same power puts to rest the tempted parts of a good man’s 
nature, letting the evils fall like dregs to the bottom of the 
cup, and keeps his soul in peace and imparts joys for ever- 
more. And if the man is evil, if he has persisted in wick- 
edness, if after every angelic and Divine effort has been put 
forth he insists on making his bed in hell, then, instead of 
continuing on in still lower degradations, it is still possible 
for him to say, “ Behold Thou art there!” 

Hinduism, it has been well said, “has been a keen and 
pathetic search after a salvation to be wrought by man.” 
Christianity is God searching for man, knocking at the door 
of his heart, asking for admittance that He may befriend and 
save him. There are men who know that there is such a 
power of salvation. They know that there is such an influ- 
ence as the Holy Spirit. To such, self-purification through 
many existences, even if it were possible, would be a long, 
lonely way. To such, Karma or the law of consequences, is 
not so relentless as it seems; for the Divine Power that en-— 
folds the world and every life in it, has established this law 
also: “ The wrath of man shall praise Him; the remainder 
of wrath will He restrain.” Some good is brought out of 
every ill. Out of sickness, patience may come; out of suf- 
fering, meekness ; out of temptation, strength ; out of fail- 
ure, humility. Joseph was sold into Egypt. A wrong was 
done to the boy’s life. But when, in later years, he made 
himself known to his brethren, the Providence of God was 
so clear to him, that this was what he could say: “ It was not 
you that sent me hither, but God.” 

What shall we say in closing? Is Christianity, in this 
presentation of these great fundamental doctrines we have 
examined, incomplete, that it needs Orientalism, to give ful- 
ness to its revelations? Asia calls on the world to once 
more enthrone God in His creation; and that is a call we 
well may heed. Asia urges greater spiritual devotedness, 
and a consciousness of God in the soul; and that is a plea 
to which we well may listen. Asia emphasizes the suprem- 
acy of spiritual and Divine things ; and that is an emphasis 
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we well may make. For all these things we should not 
withhold our appreciation. And for every truth that leads 
her people into goodness of life we should be grateful. They 
are our fellow-men. The same God is over them; the same 
blessing of eternal life is intended for them. Our religions 
are not the same. Yet God saves men out of every nation 
who live faithfully according to the principles of their re- 
ligion, Our thought of life is not the same; our thought of 
man is not the same; our thought of God is not the same. 
The East has her sages and holy men; Christianity has her 
Saviour. The East has her renunciations and her efforts 
after self-purification ; Christianity proclaims a redemption, a 
deliverance, a Divine restoration of spiritual freedom through 
the subjugation of evil, wrought for all the sons of men. 
The East cries, “ Let us form a complete religion out of the 
truths of all!’”” The Son of Man, in token of the complete- 
ness of His Divine manifestation, and of His redeeming 


_ work cried, “It is finished!” Those words should sink into 


the heart of Christianity and tell her the wonderfulness of 
the life that called her into being ; teach her the sacredness 
of the Saviourhood of God; convince her of the universal 
character of her Redeemer. To all the religions of the 
world today, though they know it not, to every man of every 
religion and of no religion, the benefits of that redemption 
which secured for mankind a new spiritual freedom, and a 
new and fuller presence of God, are extended. 

And yet once again. The East has many incarnations, 
Christianity but one. The East has from time to time its 
Tathagata or Messiah ; Christianity has its one Son of Man 
who bore our griefs and carried our sorrows. ‘Whenever 
and wherever,” so says the Oriental, “the good have to be 
helped and the evil withheld, the Spirit of God descends in 
godly men.” Christianity rests upon the Incarnation of 
One whose work was for all time and for all men, who not 
only cried “It is finished!” but whose last words were, “ Lo 
I am with you always, even unto the end!” 

Juuian K. Smytu, 
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THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD’S RELIGIOUS 
CONGRESSES OF 1893. 


Tue Editors of THe New—Cuurcn Review have re- 
quested me to prepare an account of the First World’s Par- 
liament of Religions, its doctrinal basis in my own mind, its 
practical inception, and its progress to its triumphant close. 
Notwithstanding many demands upon my time and strength, 
a deep sense of duty impels me to undertake at least a partial 
compliance with this request. In seriously considering how 
I can best perform this task, I have come to the conclusion 
that such an article will be most useful if written from the 
personal standpoint, and in a familiar style. It seems not 
improper for me to assume that among the readers of the 
Review will be many personal friends, to whom some ex- 
planations that others might require would be superfluous, 
and who will naturally be interested in details which others 
might not care to read. With this word of explanation and 
apology I will proceed to give a brief account of the Genesis 
of the World’s Religious Congresses of 1893. 

During the organization and conduct of the World’s Con- 
gresses of 1893, I was led to feel that all my life had been a 
preparation for that work ; and that in a thousand ways pro- 
vision had been made for its extraordinary needs. The be- 
ginning of that preparation was in the Sunday school which 
I attended during my boyhood. This school was held in 
the public schoolhouse on Bonney Hill, near the village of 
Hamilton, in Madison County, New York, and was taught 
by theological students from the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary of what is now Colgate University, but was for many 
years known as Madison University. In this schoolhouse 
many of those students preached their first sermons, and 
made their first efforts at teaching. Members of the Uni- 
versity faculty were visitors at the house of my father, Jethro 
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May Bonney, and I was greatly entertained and instructed 
by their conversations on religious and other topics. The 
Theological Seminary was familiarly known as “the Great 
Baptist Minister Factory on University Hill.” This hill 
then was, and still is, one of the loveliest spots ever chosen 
for the site of an educational institution. It overlooks the 
village of Hamilton from the south, and the entire landscape, 
framed by the surrounding hills, is worthy of reproduction 
in picture and in song. 

While attending that Sunday school I became deeply in- 
terested in what is now known as the Science of Compara- 
tive Religions. One of the newspapers taken by my father 
published a long-continued series of nearly fifty articles under 
the title, “ Religions of the World.” Some of those articles 
are before me while I write these words. A few of the 
subjects will indicate the scope of the treatment. “The 
Religion of the Druses,” “The Religion of the Siamese,” 
“The Creeds of the Negroes,” are among them. Another 
series of articles in the same paper, which greatly delighted 
me, was entitled “The World’s Reformers.” This included 
essays on Plato, Confucius, Zoroaster, and other great leaders. 
These articles excited a desire for further information on the 
great themes which they briefly set forth, and led me to seek 
for further light in appropriate books. 

The knowledge thus acquired was brought to the Sunday 
school on Sunday afternoon, and used in the class discus- 
sions. It was also made the basis of essays on “ The Theol- 
ogy of the Age,” “Church Government,” “Original Sin,” 
“The True Baptism,” and kindred themes. In this way 
what might otherwise have proved but passing impressions, 
was put to the test of actual use, and thus became enduring. 

This first stage of preparation was followed by another of 
still higher significance. At the age of nineteen I removed 
to Peoria, Ill., and there, for the first time, saw a New- 
Church congregation and heard a New-Church sermon. My 
previous information of the system of Swedenborg had given 
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me the impression that it was a religion for literary and 
scientific persons, and I was therefore surprised to find that 
this congregation had no member eminent in scholastic at- 
tainments, excepting the pastor. I soon began to read the 
Church writings and collateral books, and to attend, occa- 
sionally, the Sunday services and the social meetings. In 
the course of a few years I became satisfied that the New 
Church does indeed teach “ the True Christian Religion” — 
“the Religion of Common Sense” —and avowed myself “a 
receiver of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New Jerusalem.” 
I became convinced that the doctrines of this Church will 
finally prove the reconciliation and the crown of all the relig- 
ions of the world. Acting “in freedom and according to 
reason,” I accepted its matchless creed of “The Divinity of 
the Lord, the Holiness of the Word, and the Life that is 
called Charity.” 

In this Church I was taught the fundamental truths which 
made a World’s Parliament of Religions possible ; upon which 


rested the whole plan of the religious congresses of 1893, 
and which guided the execution of that plan to a success so 
great and far-reaching that only the coming generations can 
fully comprehend and estimate its influence. Among those 
truths are these : 


There is a universal influx from God into the souls of men, teaching 
them that there is a God, and that He is one. (T.C. R. 8.) 


It is of the Lord’s Divine Providence that every nation has some re- 
ligion, and the foundation of all religion is an acknowledgment that 
there is a God; otherwise it is not called a religion; and every nation 
which lives according to its religion, that is, which refrains from evil be- 
cause it is against its God, receives something spiritual into its natural 
principle. (D. P. 322.) 


It is of the Divine Providence that every man is capable of being 
saved, and that those are saved who acknowledge God, and lead a good 
life. (D. P. 325.) 


These are the common essentials of all religions, by which every one 
may be saved; to acknowledge a God, and not to do evil because it is 
against God. These are the two things by virtue of which religion is 
religion. (D. P. 326.) 
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It is provided by the Lord that every one who acknowledges a God, 
and abstains from evil because it is against God, has a place in heaven; 
for heaven in the complex resembles one man whose life or soul is the 
Lord. (/bid.) 

It is also provided that all who have lived well and acknowledged a 
God, should be instructed after death by the angels; and then those 
who have been in these two essentials of religion in this world, accept 
the truths of the Church, such as they are in the Word, and acknowledge 
the Lord as the God of heaven and the church. (D. P. 328.) 


It is alleged that those who are out of the church are not baptized ; 
but baptism does not save any except those who are spiritually washed, 
that is regenerated, for baptism is a sign and memorial thereof. It is 
also alleged that the Lord is not known to them, and that without the 
Lord there is no salvation; yet no one has salvation merely by the Lord 
being known to him, but by living according to his precepts. (D. P. 
330.) 

The Mahometan religion was permitted by the Divine Providence of 
the Lord for the extirpation of idolatries in countries where Christianity 
would not be received. In that religion there is something out of both 
the Testaments of the Word; teaching that the Lord came into the 
world; that he was the greatest prophet, the wisest of all, and the Son 
of God. (D. P. 255.) 

Every one in the churches where faith alone is received, is taught that 
evils are to be shunned as sins. (D. P. 258.) 


It is provided that every one, in whatever heresy he may be as to his 
understanding, may still be reformed and saved, provided he shuns evils 
as sins, and does not confirm heretical falsities in himself; for by shun- 
ning evils as sins the will is reformed, and by the will the understanding, 
which then first emerges out of darkness into light. (D. P. 259.) 


Every infant, wheresoever born, whether within the church or out of 
it, whether of pious parents or impious, when it dies is received by the 
Lord, and is educated in heaven, and according to Divine order is 
taught and imbued with the affections of good, and by them with the 
knowledges of truth; and afterwards as perfected in intelligence and 
wisdom is introduced into heaven and becomes an angel. (H. H. 329.) 


Turning to the Holy Word and the Apostolic Writings, I 
found abundant confirmation of these teachings of the church. 
A few of the passages which were found most useful and 
encouraging in connection with the World’s Religious Con- 
gresses, are given here: 
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What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? (MICAH vi. 8.) 


All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them, for this is the law and the prophets. (MATT. vii. 12.) 


Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father, is to visit the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction, and to keep unspotted from the 
world. (JAMES i. 27.) 


That is the True Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. (JOHN i. 9.) 


And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with Him and His disciples. 

And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto His disciples, Why 
eateth your Master with publicans and sinners? 

But when Jesus heard that, He said unto them, they that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick. 

But go ye and learn what this meaneth: I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice; for I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance. (MATT. ix. 10-13.) 


Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as [myself] under the law that I might gain 
them that are under the law; to them that are without the law as [myself] 
without the law (being not without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ), that I might gain them that are without law; to the weak be- 
came I as weak, that I might gain the weak; I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some. (1 Cor. ix. 20, 22.) 


Then Peter opened his mouth and said: Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him. (ACTS OF THE APOs- 
TLES xX. 34, 35.) 


Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars Hill, and said: Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. For as I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, To THE UNKNOWN Gop. Whon, therefore, ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, Him declare I unto you! (ACTS xvii. 23.) 


God hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation; that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him, and find him, though He be not far from every 
one of us. (ACTS xvii. 26, 27.) 
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One other course of preparation remains to be noticed. 
For many years before the World’s Columbian Exposition 
was proposed, I enjoyed the inestimable benefits of an inti- 
mate and cordial association with members and ministers of 
many different denominations, and made public addresses on 
“ Law and Order” and “ Moral and Social Reforms,” in many 
different churches. Thus I came to know the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of various religious organizations ; to re- 
spect their sincerity and zeal ; to understand the reasons for 
their peculiar views ; to learn that all creeds have meanings 
which only those who profess them can explain; that the 
church essentially consists in certain Divine things, and not 
in the ever varying views of men respecting the eternal 
verities. Thus I came to feel kindly, not only toward the 
various religious denominations of Christendom, but also in 
regard to the different religions of the world. I came to 
realize that it is as allowable for a devout soul to rest on an 
apparent truth of Scripture, as for a rational mind to rest 
on an apparent truth in nature. 

In the Baptist Church at Peoria I was the teacher of an 
adult Bible class, and after my removal to Chicago in 1860, 
I taught a similar class in St. John’s Episcopal Church for 
some years, while living too far away from the New-Church 
Temple for convenient attendance there. Upon the estab- 
lishment of a New-Church congregation in the neighborhood 
of my residence, I became an active member of that organi- 
zation, and almost continuously the instructor of a similar 
class. Before these classes I discussed in a familiar manner 
and from a layman’s point of view, the whole range of the 
religious themes which I had made subjects of study. 

In similar ways it pleased the Divine Providence to pro- 
vide for dealing, when the occasion should arise, with the 
other great departments of human progress which were em- 
braced in the World’s Congress scheme, but which are not 
within the scope of the present paper. 

In 1889 the movement for a World’s Fair in celebration of 
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the quadri-centennial of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, took such a course that it appeared probable that such a 
Fair would be held at Chicago, and the character of the pro- 
posed exhibition naturally occupied much attention and elic- 
ited many suggestions. It was then expected that the cele- 
bration would be held in 1892, but the magnitude of the 
project finally caused its postponement till the following year. 
While thinking about the nature and proper characteristics 
of this great undertaking, there came into my mind the idea 
of a comprehensive and well-organized Intellectual and Moral 
Exposition of the Progress of Mankind, to be held in connec- 
tion with the proposed display of material forms. In the 
course of a few weeks this idea passed through the ysual 
stages of mental evolution, and became a conviction and a 
purpose which would not let me rest, but impelled me to 
action for its realization. I commenced to discuss it with in- 
timate friends, and among them spoke of it to Mr. Walter 
Thomas Mills, then editor of Zhe Statesman magazine. He 


at once urged me to write out my proposal, and let him print 
it in his periodical. In a paper dated Sept. 20, 1889, I com- 
plied with his request, and that paper was published in Zhe 
Statesman for October of that year. In that first statement 
of the World’s Congress scheme, the following paragraphs 
were contained : 


The crowning glory of the World’s Fair of 1892 should not be the 
exhibit then to be made of the material triumphs, industrial achievements, 
and mechanical victories of man, however magnificent that display may 
be. Something higher and nobler is demanded by the enlightened and 
progressive spirit of the present age. 


In connection with that important event, the world of government, juris- 
prudence, finance, science, literature, education, and religion should be 
represented in a Congress of statesmen, jurists, financiers, scientists, literati, 
teachers, and theologians, greater in numbers and more widely represent- 
ative of * peoples, nations, and tongues” than any assemblage which has 
ever yet been convened. 


The benefits of such a Parliament of Nations would be higher and 
more conducive to the welfare of mankind than those which would flow 
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from the material exposition, though it would not be easy to exaggerate 
the powerful impetus that will be given by the latter to commerce, and 
to all the arts by which toil is lightened, the fruits of labor increased, and 
the comforts of life augmented. 


For such a congress, convened under circumstances so auspicious, 
would surpass all previous efforts to bring about a real fraternity of na- 
tions, and unite the enlightened people of the whole earth in a general 
codperation for the attainment of the great ends for which human society 
is organized. 

The same article also enumerated some of the great themes 
that would naturally be considered on the proposed occasion, 
and this list of subjects was the basis of the subsequent or- 
ganization of the general departments of the World’s Con- 
gress work. 

The proposal was received with great public favor, and on 
Oct. 15, 1889, a general committee of organization was ap- 
pointed, with the writer of this paper as chairman, to carry 
the project into effect. The present occasion does not re- 
quire, and the time and space at command do not permit any 
general sketch of the World’s Congress work. Only that 
part of it which relates to the Religious: Congresses can now 
have more than merely incidental notice, and what relates to 
them must be but briefly mentioned, for told at length it 
would fill volumes. 

Special committees were appointed to make arrangements 
for different congresses, and it soon became apparent that a 
larger and more independent organization would be required. 
Accordingly on Oct. 30, 1890, “ the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition” was formed, 
with the writer as President, and a membership composed of 
the members of all the working committees. These com- 
mittees were appointed from time to time as required. More 
than two hundred such committees of organization took part 
in the World’s Congress work. Their aggregate member- 
ship was about sixteen hundred persons. These committees 
were assisted by Advisory Councils of eminent persons, 
selected from the various participating countries, and by 
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committees of codperation representing participating socie- 
ties and institutions. Thus the work of organizing the 
World’s Congress of 1893 was made truly international. 

The Preliminary Committee on the proposed World’s Con- 
gress was composed of ten persons, one of whom was Rev. 
John Henry Barrows, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. After a careful consideration of the 
whole subject, and a painstaking review of all available names, 
I appointed Dr. Barrows Chairman of the Committee of 
Organization on Religious Congresses. This appointment 
was accepted on Dec. 31, 1889. The Committee was com- 
pleted by the appointment and acceptance of fifteen addi- 
tional members : 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop William E. McLaren, D. D., D.C. L., 
Protestant Episcopal Church; and Rev. Prof. David Swing, 
Chicago Central Church, Independent, Vice-Chairmen of the 
Committee ; 

His Grace the Most Rev. P. A. Feehan, Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Chicago; Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, Congregational 
Church; Rev. Dr. William M. Lawrence, Baptist Church ; 
Rev. Dr. F. M. Bristol, Methodist Church; Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Canfield, Universalist Church; Rev. M. C. Ranseen, Swedish 
Lutheran Church; Rev. J. Berger, German Methodist Church ; 
Rev. J. Z. Torgersen, Norwegian Lutheran Church; Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Charles E. Cheney, Reformed Episcopal Church ; Rabbi 
Emil G. Hirsch, Jewish Church; Rev. L. P. Mercer, New- 
Jerusalem Church; Jonathan W. Plummer, Friends’ Church ; 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Unitarian Church, Secretary of the 
Committee. 

In addition to this General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses, a special Committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the Congress of each participating denomination. 
Instead of enlarging the original committee by adding a rep- 
resentative of each religious organization which subsequently 
came forward to take part in the work, it was deemed best 
to provide for the codperation of the chairmen of the various 
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denominational committees with the General Committee, in 
making the arrangements for the Union Congress of all 
Religions. 

In the “ Preliminary Publication” of the organization of 
the “ Department of Religion” by the President of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, the object in view was declared and 
the duties of the General Committee were defined in these 
words : 


To unite all Religion against all irreligion; to make the Golden Rule 
the basis of this union; to present to the world in the Religious Con- 
gresses to be held in connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
the substantial unity of many religions in the good deeds of the religious 
life; to provide for a World’s Parliament of Religions in which their 
common aims and common grounds of union may be set forth, and the 
marvellous religious progress of the nineteenth century be reviewed; and 
to facilitate separate and independent Congresses of different religious 
denominations and organizations, under their own officers, in which their 
business may be transacted, their achievements presented, and their work 
for the future considered. 


To that Committee I also mentioned the following themes, 
to indicate the general scope of the Department of Religion, 
and to elicit the suggestions of the Committees, Advisory 
Councils, Honorary Members, and others interested, to be 
utilized in making the final arrangements for the proposed 
Religious Congresses : 


a. The idea of God, its influence and consolations. 

5. The evidences of the existence of God, especially those which are 
calculated to meet the agnosticism of the present time. 

c. That evils of life are to be shunned as sins against God. 

d. That the moral law should be obeyed as necessary to human happi- 
ness, and because such is the will of the Creator. 

é. That the influence of Religion on the family life is to make it vir- 
tuous and pure. 

jf. That the influence of Religion on the community is to establish 
justice, promote harmony, and increase the general welfare. 

g. That the influence of Religion on the State is to repress evil, vice, 
and disorder in all their forms, and to promote the safety and happiness 
of the people. 
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A. That conscience is not a safe guide unless enlightened by Religion 
and guided by sound reason. 

z. That of a truth God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. 

j. That throughout the world the substantial fruits of sincere religion 
include the following: improved personal character, better citizenship, 
better business methods, nearly all the works of charity, improved do- 
mestic order, greater public peace, etc. 

k. That the weekly Rest Day is indispensable to religious liberty and 
the general welfare of the people. 

7. The triumphs of Religion in all ages. 

m. The present state of Religion throughout the world, including its 
marvellous advances during the present century. 

n. The statistics of churches as an answer to the alleged prevalence 
of infidelity. 

o. The dominance of Religion in the higher institutions of learning, 

p. The actual harmony of Science and Religion, and the origin and 
nature of the alleged conflict between them. 

g. The influence of Religious Missions on the commerce of the world, 

r. The influence of Religion on literature and art. 

s. The coming unity of mankind, in the service of God and of man. 

z. That there is an influx from God into the mind of every man, teach- 
ing that there is a God, and that He should be worshipped and obeyed ; 
and that as the light of the sun is differently received by different objects, 
so the light of Divine revelation is differently received by different minds, 
and hence arise varieties in the forms of religion. 

u. That those who believe in these things may work together for the 
welfare of mankind, notwithstanding they may differ in the opinions they 
hold respecting God, His revelation and manifestation, and that such 
fraternity does not require a surrender of the points of difference. The 
Christian, believing in the Supreme Divinity of Christ, may so unite 
with the Jew who devoutly believes in the Jehovah of Israel; the Quaker 
with the High Church Episcopalian; the Catholic with the Methodist; 
the Baptist with the Unitarian; etc. 


With much anxiety I called that Committee together for 
an opening Conference, and explained the basis of the pro- 
posed union Congress, and the equal importance of the ac- 
companying denominational conventions. To my great delight 
I found the Committee in full accord with my views, and ready 
to go forward in the completion and execution of the neces- 
sary plans. From that time forth the work proceeded silently 
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and with power, as a great-river sweeps onward to the sea. 
The movement was manifestly in the stream of the Divine 
Providence and carried forward by its mighty tide. 

Dr. Barrows very soon proved his marvellous fitness for the 
great task entrusted to him, and devoted himself to it with 
a tireless energy that assured success. He prepared a “ Pre- 
liminary Address” for the Committee, announcing its pur- 
poses to the Religious world, and procured the approval of 
that address by each member of the Committee. That re- 
markable document, bearing the names of a Jewish Rabbi, a 
Catholic Archbishop, Protestant Bishops and Clergy, both 
orthodox and liberal, a Quaker, and a New-Churchman, was 
printed for the Committee, and thousands of copies distrib- 
uted throughout the world, with many hundreds of letters 
written by Dr. Barrows and his associates to the religious 
leaders of the different countries. 

From the issuance of this proclamation, the movement for 
the proposed religious congresses was a triumphal march. 
It is nevertheless true that there was opposition, but it was 
unavailing against the manifest will of God that a great ad- 
vance in the religious unity of mankind should be accom- 
plished in the year 1893. The responses received from every 
part of the world were most inspiring. 

Under date of Feb. 25, 1892, Dr. Barrows submitted a 
report of progress which was printed and widely circulated, 
from which the following paragraph is taken, to indicate the 
good tidings which it conveyed : 


The General Committee which you appointed, and whose names appear 
in the letter of invitation which we have sent to all parts of the earth, is, 
as you know, the most broadly representative that ever signed a religious 
manifesto. You will be glad to be informed that the Committee are in 
hearty sympathy with the ideas expressed by you at our opening confer- 
ence. It is our expectation that the Parliament of Religions will be 
the most important, commanding, and influential, as surely it will be the 
most phenomenal fact of the Columbian Exposition. The spirit of fra- 
ternity is growing among the nations, and among the churches of Chris- 
tendom. It is a common thing for Catholics and Protestants, Church- 
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men and Dissenters, the Orthodox and the non-Orthodox to confer and 
even work together along lines of moral reform. But now it is proposed 
to assemble, in an Ecumenical Conference, the representatives of all the 
great historic faiths; and you will be glad to hear that the proposed Par- 
liament of Religions has awakened favorable responses from many of 
the religious leaders of mankind. 


In the course of this report, extracts from numerous let- 
ters were given to show the heartiness of the codperation 
assured. Mr. Gladstone sent his cordial good wishes for the 
Christian and philanthropic effort. The poet Whittier wrote: 
“The idea seems to me an inspiration.” Cardinal Gibbons 
wrote : “The movement is worthy of all encouragement and 
praise. I rejoice to learn that the project for a Religious 
Congress at Chicago, in 1893, has already won the sympa- 
thies and enlisted the active codperation of those in the 
front rank of human thought and progress, even in other 
lands than ours. If conducted with moderation and good 
will, such a Congress may result, by the blessing of Divine 
Providence, in benefits more far reaching than the most san- 
guine could dare to hope.” Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
said : “I cannot but believe that the moral and spiritual re- 
sults of the Exposition are to be its important results.” The 
venerable Dr. Richard S. Storrs wrote : “I am most heartily 
in sympathy with the plan of Religious Congresses in con- 
nection with the Columbian Exposition.” Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes sent his best wishes for the success of a forward 
movement in the cause of human brotherhood and sympathy. 
President George Washburn, of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, wrote : “ It will be something to bring together Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants of different denominations, but 
the Congress should ‘also include representatives of the 
Eastern Churches, Mohammedans, and the Indian and Chi- 
nese Religions. . . . The Holy Spirit leads men of the most 
diverse faiths to the knowledge of our common Father.” 
President Alexander Tison, of the Imperial Law School of 
Tokyo, Japan, wrote: “I shall be glad to help you all I can 
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in getting some representative, English-speaking Buddhist 
to go from Japan to Chicago in 1893.” Prof. D. W. Simon, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, wrote : “ The idea of the Congresses 
commands my heartiest sympathy.” Hon. Justice Ameer 
Ali, of Calcutta, India, wrote: “I regard your programme as 
marking an epoch in the history of religious development.” 
President A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
wrote: “I think the scheme of great promise and interest.” 
Prof. Frederick Godet, of Switzerland, Count Goblet D’Alvi- 
ella, of Belgium, and Lord Egerton, of England, also sever- 
ally sent their warm approval and good wishes. The report 
also contained similar expressions from many other leaders 
of human progress, including Archbishop Ireland, of Saint 
Paul; Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia; Bishop Hunting- 
ton, of New York; Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota; Bishop 
Vincent, of Chautauqua; Bishop Keane, Rector of the 
Catholic University of America; President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan; President Northrop, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota ; President Bartlett, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; President Gates, of Amherst College ; Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island; Bishop Scarborough, of New Jersey; 
Bishop Sullivan, of Canada; Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott; Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden ; Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong; Rev. Dr. 
Philip Schaff; Prof. Lazarus, of the University of Berlin ; 
Prof. Commer, of the University of Breslau; Prof. Orelli, of 
the University of Basle ; Prof. Bascom, of Williams College ; 
Prof. Park, of Andover; Principal Grant, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Canada; Dr. William Miller, of Christian College, 
Madras, South India ; Principal John Cairns, of Edinburgh ; 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester New College, Oxford ; 
and Count Matteo Prochét, of the Evangelical Waldensian 
Church. 

Thus the success of the Congresses planned for the de- 
partment of Religion in the World’s Congress scheme was 
practically assured long in advance of the time fixed for their 
meetings. The success of the Union Congress called the 
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Parliament of Religions, was a sufficient guaranty that the 
denominational Congresses would also be satisfactory. For 
these denominational Congresses were planned to anticipate 
and answer the charge that by taking part in the Union 
Congress any church had abandoned or compromised its 
own peculiar faith. 

Dr. Barrows’s report in behalf of the General Committee 
closed with the following cheering words: “ Your Commit- 
tee thankfully recognize the constant assistance given them 
by you in the prosecution of their enormous undertaking. 
We believe that the hope expressed by Cardinal Gibbons 
will be realized; that the expectations of the most sanguine 
of those who gave their minds to this plan a year ago will 
be dwarfed by the gigantic realities ; that the Congresses of 
Religion that shall meet in 1893 will be so noteworthy as 
to make an epoch in history, and be prophetic of that unity 
of the nations which the English laureate foresaw in singing 
of the golden time: 


“ When the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle-flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World.” 


A large Advisory Council, composed of eminent represen- 
tatives of faith and morals, selected from the different coun- 
tries, was appointed to aid the local Committee in making 
the necessary arrangements, especially in forming the pro- 
gramme for the great occasion. 

The report also proposed certain general rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the Parliament of Religions. 
These were approved, and became the law under which the 
Congress was convened. 

It was declared that — 


1. Those taking part in the Parliament are to conform to the limita- 
tions and directions of the General Committee on Religious Congresses 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary; and they are carefully to observe 
the spirit and principles set forth in the Preliminary Address of this 
Committee. 
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2. The speakers accepting the invitation of the General Committee 
will state their own beliefs, and the reasons for them, with the greatest 
frankness, without, however, employing unfriendly criticisms of other 
Faiths. 

3. The Parliament is to be made a grand international assembly for 
mutual conference, fellowship, and information; and not for controversy, 
for worship, for the counting of votes, or for the passing of resolutions. 

4. The proceedings of the Parliament will be conducted in the English 
language. 

5. Preceding the meetings of the Parliament will be daily morning 
conferences, purely religious and devotional, under suitable leaders, thus 
enabling those naturally affiliated to worship together. 

6. The evening meetings will be devoted partly to the practical prob- 
lems of the age, partly to the meetings of non-Christian Religionists 
who may desire to confer together, and partly to the sessions of a Par- 
liament of Christendom, at which all those who recognize the moral and 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, shall discuss the relationship of all believers 
in Him to one another, and to the needs of the world. 


The objects of the World’s Parliament of Religions were 
also restated and more explicitly defined, in the light of the 
correspondence to which reference has been made. Those 
objects have now become of such great historic interest, 
that I deem it important to introduce them here. They will 
somewhat explain the readiness with which so many eminent 
representatives of the great religions of the world agreed to 
take an active part in the proposed Religious Congress. 
Dr. Barrows says: 





After full consideration and conference with representative members 
of the Advisory Council, your Committee propose the following state- 
ment of the objects of the World’s Parliament of Religions: 


1. To bring together in conference, for the first time in history, the 
leading representatives of the great Historic Religions of the world. 

2. To show to men, in the most impressive way, what and how many 
truths the various religions hold and teach in common. 

3. To promote and deepen the spirit of human brotherhood among 
religious men of diverse faiths, through friendly conference and mutual 
good understanding, while not seeking to foster the temper of indiffer- 
entism, and not striving to achieve any formal and outward unity. 

4. To set forth, by those most competent to speak, what are deemed 
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the important distinctive truths held and taught by each Religion, and 
by the various chief branches of Christendom. 

5. To indicate the impregnable foundations of Theism, and the rea- 
sons for man’s faith in Immortality, and thus to unite and strengthen 
the forces which are adverse to a materialistic philosophy of the universe. 

6. To secure from leading scholars representing the Brahman, Buddh- 
ist, Confucian, Parsee, Mohammedan, Jewish, and other Faiths, and 
from representatives of the various Churches of Christendom, full and 
accurate statements of the spiritual and other effecis of the Religions 
which they hold, upon the Literature, Art, Commerce, and Government, 
and the Domestic and Social Life of the peoples among whom these 
Faiths have prevailed. 

7. To inquire what light each Religion has afforded, or may afford to 
the other Religions of the world. 

8. To set forth, for permanent record to be published to the world, an 
accurate and authoritative account of the present condition and outlook 
of Religion among the leading nations of the earth. 

9g. To discover, from competent men, what light Religion has to 
throw on the great problems of the present age, especially the important 
questions connected with Temperance, Labor, Education, Wealth, and 
Poverty. 

10. To bring the nations of the earth into a more friendly fellowship, 
in the hope of securing permanent international peace. 


This statement was accepted and approved, as embracing 
all the essential features of the great work then in course 
of organization, and the Parliament of Religions was ac- 
cordingly convened for the execution of the definite purposes 
expressed in the declaration above set forth. Those who 
were requested to take part were thus explicitly informed of 
the nature and limitations of the convocation to which they 
were invited. When the World’s Congresses of 1893 were 
first proposed, it was thought that the leaders of progress in 
all departments could be assembled in Chicago for a few 
weeks to hold a series of union and department sessions, 
but it soon became manifest that the work must be extended 
through the whole Exposition season, and that each general 
department must be assigned to a separate date from the 
others, except a few cases of kindred departments which 
could be accommodated at the same time. The first general 
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assignment of the Congresses for the six months of the 
season, included in the arrangements for June, the Con- 
gresses on Religion. But it was found impracticable to 
bring the religious leaders of distant lands to Chicago so 
early in. the year, and it was finally decided to hold the Con- 
gresses of that department in the month of September, and 
the first half of October. So many assignments for the 
midsummer months had previously been made, that neither 
July nor August was then at disposal. The General Com- 
mittee of Organization now devoted all its energies, under 
the leadership of Dr. Barrows, to the incomparably difficult 
task of making a working Programme for the Parliament of 
Religions, by formulating specific subjects to be presented 
in the sessions, and making actual engagements with selected 
leaders to prepare papers upon the particular themes assigned 
to them. The marvellous success of that work will be noticed 
below. 

In the meantime the applications from the different Re- 
ligious Denominations for an opportunity to present their 
faith and achievements in separate Congresses, had become 
so numerous that it became plain that this part of the great 
undertaking would also be crowned with a most gratifying 
success. Committees were appointed to make arrangements 
and prepare programmes for the various organizations, in- 
cluding the Jewish Church, the Catholic Church, the Cath- 
olic Societies, the General Council of the United Norwegian 
Church, the Welsh Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the Congregational Church, the Universalist Church, the Lu- 
theran General Synod, the Disciples of Christ, the New-Jeru- 
salem Church, the Advent Christian Church, the United 
Brethren Church, the Reformed Episcopal Church, the Sev- 
enth-Day Baptist Church, the Unitarian Church, the Evangel- 
ical Association Church, the Friends’ Church (Orthodox), the 
Friends’ Church (Liberal), the Christian Scientists, the Free 
Religious Association, the Reformed Church, the African 
Methodist Church, the King’s Daughters and Sons, the Ger- 
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man Evangelical Synod, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, the International Board of Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Missionary Societies, the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the Theosophists, the Na- 
tional Christian Association, the Ethical Societies, the Sun- 
day Rest Organizations, and the Evangelical Alliance. These 
organizations held their Congresses for the most part in the 
order in which they are named. Most of them also partici- 
pated in the Union Congress called the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. There were also separate Congresses of Jewish 
Women, Lutheran Women, Congregationalist Women, and 
Women’s Missionary Societies, besides some other sessions 
in which women took a leading part. By the courtesy of the 
General Committee on Religious Congresses, cheerfully ac- 
corded, the Congress on Evolution was held during the time 
allotted to that Committee. 

It is but simple justice to declare that the cordial coépera- 
tion of the women of the various churches largely contri- 
buted to the great success of the Religious Congresses of 
1893. Never before did woman have so large and noble a 
part in a series of religious assemblages ; and never before 
did she acquit herself in a manner deserving of higher praise. 
There was also a Woman’s General Committee on Religious 
Congresses, of which Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, Universalist, 
was Chairman. 

In most cases there was also a church committee of 
women, corresponding to and coéperating with the com- 
mittee of men in the organization of each denominational 
congress. In view of the fact that church membership is 
so largely composed of women, it was deemed highly appro- 
priate for them to have such formal recognition and active 
duties in the Religious Congresses of 1893. 

Committees of Organization were also appointed for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Baptist Church, and the 
Christian Endeavor Societies, but these bodies did not hold 
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separate denominational congresses. The two churches 
named were, however, conspicuously represented by eminent 
speakers in the Parliament of Religions; and the Christian 
Endeavor movement in the Missions Congress by the presi- 
dent of its chief organization. 

With wonderful harmony and zeal the work of preparation 
went forward, and early in the World’s Congress season it 
became manifest that the Religious Congresses would real- 
ize the expectations in regard to them, and crown the whole 
World’s Congress scheme with a great and splendid success. 

The first Religious Congress held was that of the Jewish 
Church, which commenced its sessions on Sunday, Aug. 27, 
1893. I had the great felicity of presiding at the opening 
meeting, and delivering an address of welcome which was 
most cordially received, and which it seems to me should 
here be given as the best possible exemplification of the 
fundamental principle of the Union Congress of all Reli- 
gions. I shall always gratefully remember the blessings 
with which my Christian greetings were acknowledged. 


“MASTERS AND TEACHERS OF ISRAEL: OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH DENOMINATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
1893 :— The providence of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who created man in His own image, and gave him 
from Sinai’s glory-crowned summit the law of a righteous 
life, has so ordered the arrangements for the Religious 
Congresses to be held under the auspices of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
that without any special plan to that end, this Congress of 
the Jewish Church is the first of the series. . . . Thus the 
Mother Church from which all the Christian Denominations 
trace their lineage, and which stands in the history of man- 
kind as the especial exponent of august and triumphant 
theism, has been called upon to open the Religious Con- 
gresses of 1893. 

“But far more important and significant is the fact that 
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this arrangement has been made, and this Congress is now 
formally opened and welcomed, by as ultra and ardent a 
Christian as the world contains. It is because I am a 
Christian, and the Chairman of the General Committee of 
Organization of the Religious Congresses is a Christian, and 
a large majority of that Committee are Christians, that this 
day deserves to stand gold-bordered in human history, as 
one of the signs that a new age of brotherhood and peace 
has truly come. 

“We know that you are Jews, while we are Christians 
and would have all men so; but of all the precious liberties 
which free men enjoy, the highest is the freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience ; and this great 
liberty is the right, not of some men only, but of all —not of 
Christians, merely, but of Jews and Gentiles as well. I de- 
sire from all men respect for my religious convictions, and 
claim for myself and mine the right to enjoy them without 
molestation ; and my Master has commanded me that what- 
soever I would have another do to me, I should also do to 
him. What, therefore, I ask for myself, a Christian, I must 
give to you as Jews. Our differences of opinion and belief 
are between ourselves and God, the Judge and Father of us 
all. Through all the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment we walk side by side, revering the creation, journeying 
through the wilderness, chanting the psalms, and inspired 
by the prophecies ; and if we part at the threshhold of the 
Gospels, it shall not be with anger, but with love, and a 
grateful remembrance of our long and pleasant journey from 
Genesis to Malachi. 

“The supreme significance of this Congress and the 
others is that they herald ‘the death of persecution through- 
out the world, and proclaim the coming reign of civil and 
religious liberty. 

“Oh Religion! Religion! how many crimes have been 
committed in thy name! The crimes committed in the 
name of Liberty are but few in comparison. 
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“ Against religious persecution all the religions in the 
world should be united, and support each other with unfail- 
ing zeal. This is not saying that all religions are of equal 
worth. This is not saying that any one should yield one jot 
or tittle of his own peculiar faith. It is quite the contrary. 
For it is only when one is protected in his proper liberties, 
and can ‘act in freedom according to reason,’ that he can 
properly examine his own faith or that of his fellow-men. 
With perfect religious liberty, with comprehensive and ade- 
quate education, and a life according to the great Command- 
ments, mankind will come into closer and closer relations, 
into a better and better understanding of their social, politi- 
cal, and religious differences, and the living power of the 
truth, guided by the Sovereign Providence of God, will more 
and more make the whole world one in brotherhood and 
service, and finally one in religious faith, 

“Henceforth the leaders of mankind will seek, not for 
points of difference but for grounds of union, striving earn- 
estly to know the truth, that the truth may make them free 
from the bondage of prejudice and error, and more and 
more efficient in advancing the enlightenment and welfare 
of the world. 

“With these sentiments I welcome the Jewish Denomi- 
national Congress of 1893.” 


Of the responses to this address, I will only say at this 
time, that I wish all Christendom could have heard them 
and the leading discourse of the day which followed them, 
and to which I would make further reference if the limits 
of this article would permit. The remaining space must 
be devoted to a brief notice of the Parliament of Religions. 

The first session of this august assembly was held on 
Monday morning, Sept. 11, 1893. The day arrived. The 
programme for seventeen days had been prepared, the par- 
ticipants from all parts of the world had come, an intense 
public interest had been aroused, and a great audience filled 
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the Memorial Art Palace, anxiously seeking for seats in the 
Hall of Columbus. Hundreds of trained and skilful pens 
have tried to describe the wonderful opening scene, but I 
think all who were present will agree that no description 
can convey an adequate idea of the inspiring majesty of the 
actual event. The assembling of religious leaders in the 
President’s office and reception hall; the gracious inter- 
change of friendly greetings ; the formation of the imposing 
procession to the platform of Columbus Hall; the stately 
march through the great throng of expectant people that 
reverently parted to make an open way; the appropriate 
grouping of representatives in arranging the platform, with 
Cardinal Gibbons the highest in rank of the attending eccle- 
siastical dignitaries on the President’s right, and Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, Chairman of the Parliament, on his left ; the great 
audience, a living sea of eager human souls; the sponta- 
neous outbursts of applause, softened by the solemnity of 
the occasion ; the opening of the ceremonies at a sign from 
the President, by chanting the Doxology with the organ 
accompaniment, followed by the hymn “Before Jehovah's 
Awful Throne’; the announcement of a few moments of 
silent prayer, to be followed by the Universal Prayer, led by 
the American Cardinal; the grandeur and pathos of that 
union of hearts and voices from all parts of the world in 
the appeal to “our Father Who art in the Heavens”; the 
addresses of welcome and the addresses in reply ; the quick 
and sympathetic responses of the audience to the noblest 
utterances of the orators ; the moral and intellectual beauty 
and dignity of the heads and faces that glorified the great 
hall with the very bloom and fruitage of human progress — 
what words can adequately picture and reproduce such in- 
comparable scenes as these ? 

A brief outline of the programme is given in my opening 
address to the Parliament, and it seems to me that I cannot 
write any new words which will convey so true an idea of 
the occasion as will those which I used in that address, 
which are, therefore, here reproduced. 
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“WORSHIPPERS OF GOD AND LovERs oF Man:— Let us 
rejoice that we have lived to see this glorious day; let us 
give thanks to the Eternal God, Whose mercy endureth for- 
ever, that we are permitted to take part in the solemn and 
majestic event of a World’s Congress of Religions. The 
importance of this event cannot be overestimated. Its in- 
fluence on the future relations of the various races of men 
cannot be too highly esteemed. 

“Tf this Congress shall faithfully execute the duties with 
which it has been charged, it will become a joy of the whole 
earth and stand in human history like a new Mount Zion, 
crowned with glory and marking the actual beginning of a 
new epoch of brotherhood and peace. 

“For when the religious faiths of the world recognize each 
other as brothers, children of one Father, whom all profess 
to love and serve, then, and not till then, will the nations of 
the earth yield to the spirit of concord and learn war no 
more. 

“It is inspiring to think that in every part of the world 
many of the worthiest of mankind, who would gladly join us 
here if that were in their power, this day lift their hearts to 
the Supreme Being in earnest prayer for the harmony and 
success of this Congress. To them our own hearts speak 
in love and sympathy of this impressive and prophetic scene. 

“In this Congress the word ‘religion’ means the love and 
worship of God and the love and service of man. We be- 
lieve the Scripture that ‘of a truth God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him.’ We come together in 
mutual confidence and respect, without the least surrender 
or compromise of anything which we respectively believe to 
be truth or duty, with the hope that mutual acquaintance 
and a free and sincere interchange of views on the great 
questions of eternal life and human conduct will be mutually 
beneficial. 
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“The religious faiths of the world have most seriously mis- 
understood and misjudged each other, from the use of words 
in meanings radically different from those which they were 
intended to bear, and from a disregard of the distinctions 
between appearances and facts, between signs and symbols 
and the things signified and represented. Such errors it is 
hoped that this Congress will do much to correct and to 
render hereafter impossible. 


“The programme for the Religious Congresses of 1893 
constitutes what may, with perfect propriety, be designated 
as one of the most remarkable publications of the century. 
The programme of this General Parliament of Religions 
directly represents England, Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
India, Japan, China, Ceylon, New Zealand, Brazil, Canada, 
and the American States, and indirectly includes many other 
countries. This remarkable’ programme presents, among 
other great themes to be considered in this Congress, The- 
ism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Zoroastrianism, Catholicism, 
the Greek Church, Protestanism in many forms, and also 
refers to the nature and influence of other religious systems. 

“This programme also announces for presentation the 
great subjects of revelation, immortality, the Incarnation of 
God, the universal elements in religion, the ethical unity of 
different religious systems, the relations of religion to morals, 
marriage, education, science, philosophy, evolution, music, 
labor, government, peace, and war, and many other themes 
of absorbing interest. The distinguished leaders of human 
progress by whom these-great topics will be presented con- 
stitute an unparalleled galaxy of eminent names, but we 
may not pause to call the illustrious roll. 

“The third part of the general programme for the Con- 
gresses of this department consists of separate and inde- 
pendent congresses of the different religious denominations 
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for the purpose of more fully setting forth their doctrines 
and the service they have rendered to mankind. These 
special congresses will be held, for the most part, in the 
smaller halls of this Memorial Building. A few of them 
have, for special reasons, already been held. It is the spe- 
cial object of these Denominational Congresses to afford 
opportunities for further information to all who may desire 
it. The leaders of these several churches most cordially 
desire the attendance of the representatives of other reli- 
gions. The Denominational Congresses will each be held 
during the week in which the presentation of the denomina- 
tion will occur. 

“The fourth and final. part of the programme of the de- 
partment of religion will consist of congresses of various 
| kindred organizations. These congresses will be held be- 
| tween the close of the Parliament of Religions and Oct. 15, 





| and will include Missions, Ethics, Sunday Rest, the Evan- 
| gelical Alliance, and similar associations. The Congress on 
Evolution should, in regularity, have been held in the de- 
partment of science, but circumstances prevented, and it 
| has been given a place in this department by the courtesy 
| of the Committee of Organization. 

“Let one other point be clearly stated. While the mem- 
| bers of this Congress meet, as men, on a common ground 
of perfect equality, the ecclesiastical rank of each, in his 
own church, is at the same time gladly recognized and re- 
i spected, as the just acknowledgment of his services and 
attainments. But no attempt is here made to treat all relig- 
ions as of equal merit. Any such idea is expressly dis- 
claimed. In this Congress, each system of religion stands 
by itself in its own perfect integrity, uncompromised, in any 
degree, by its relation to any other. In the language of 
the preliminary publication in the department of religion, 
we seek in this Congress ‘to unite all religion against all 
irreligion ; to make the Golden Rule the basis of this union; 
and to present to the world the substantial unity of many 
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religions in the good deeds of the religious life.’ Without 
controversy, or any attempt to pronounce judgment upon 
any matter of faith or worship or religious opinion, we seek 
a better knowledge of the religious condition of all mankind, 
with an earnest desire to be useful to each other and to all 
others who love truth and righteousness. 


“To this more than imperial feast, I bid you welcome. 

“We meet on the mountain height of absolute respect for 
the religious convictions of each other; and an earnest 
desire for a better knowledge of the consolations which 
other forms of faith than our own offer to their devotees. 
The very basis of our convocation is the idea that the rep- 
resentatives of each religion sincerely believe that it is the 
truest and the best of all ; and that they will, therefore, hear 
with perfect candor and without fear, the convictions of 
other sincere souls on the great questions of the immortal 
life. 

“This day the sun of a new era of religious peace and 
progress rises over the world, dispelling the dark clouds of 
sectarian strife. 

“This day a new flower blooms in the gardens of religious 
thought, filling the air with its exquisite perfume. 

“This day a new fraternity is born into the world of 
human progress, to aid in the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
God in the hearts of men. 

“Era and flower and fraternity bear one name. It is a 
name which will gladden the hearts of those who worship 
God and love man in every clime. Those who hear its 
music, joyfully echo it back to sun and flower. 

“IT Is THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS. 

“In this name I welcome the first Parliament of the Reli- 
gions of the World.” 


Of the stupendous work of the Religious Congresses of 
1893, there is not now space in which to speak. It may be 
said, however, that in the dignity, importance, and compre- 
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hensiveness of the themes presented ; the eminence, elo- 
quence, power, and representative character of the speakers ; 
the decorum, sympathy, and intense interest of the great 
audiences; the constant increase of mutual respect, affec- 
tion, and courtesy ; and in convincing assurances that the 
whole world will be greatly benefited and uplifted by the 
proceedings, the World’s Parliament of Religions is entitled 
to the very highest rank in the whole history of public 
assemblies. The spirit of peace and concord was so all- 
pervading and potent that both speakers and audiences felt 
and acknowledged its sovereign power. 

Such was the Genesis of the World’s Religious Congresses 


of 1893. 


CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY. 
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PLANETARY LIMITATIONS IN THEOLOGY. 


THE many practical difficulties which lie in the way of an 
organic unity of Christendom, have not sufficed to blot out 
of sanguine minds the vision of a final unification of all 
forms and orders of Christian belief and activities in some 
vast alliance by which the spiritual forces of Christianity 
may be far more effectually exerted in human society than 
is possible under the divided and often conflicting operations 
of existing churches and sects. It is evident that all these 
ideal conceptions of an invisible catholic church rest upon 
the prior admission of a Christianity wider than any of the 
existing churches, and one which can only be outwardly re- 
alized by the sacrifice of minor points of doctrines or polity 
on the part of each and all, or at least by attaching to these 
no longer an essential importance. 

That this spirit of conciliation should now be extended 
beyond the pale of Christendom and take into its embrace 
the other religions of our common human race, is only con- 
sistent with the general mental tendency of the present age. 
Orientalism has become, if not a cult, at least one of the 
intellectual and semi-spiritual diversions of our time, and 
the influence of a zealous school of students of Buddhistic 
literature and religion is noticeable in various modifications 
which the home beliefs and opinions are undergoing; while 
Mohammedanism, if we may judge from the importance at- 
tached to a Church Congress address delivered in England 
not long ago is, at least in the eyes of one branch of the 
Christian Church, no longer to be regarded as a power wholly 
hostile to the great main purpose that Christian evangeliza- 
tion should have in view. 

Whether it be from a deeper and more genuine sentiment 
of humanity, or merely the result of a more philosophic sur- 
vey of the mutual relations of the various families of man- 
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kind, one can hardly be blind to the existence of this harmo- 
nizing, unifying spirit which characterizes alike the religious 
and the scientific thought of our time. 

Even if the underlying motive be sentimental rather than 
philosophic, there would seem to be a close relation between 
the growth of this sentiment and the extension of our knowl- 
edge regarding our fellow beings. Our broader sympathies 
have grown out of our broader vision. This vision has re- 
vealed to the knowledge of Christian nations other vast na- 
tions who not only are not without religion, but who cherish 
such religion as they have sacredly, and obey its injunctions 
with a scrupulous fidelity which Christians well might imitate. 
This recognition of other religions than our own, which in a 
less civilized age than the present would have suggested only 
an inquiry as to how they might be exterminated, has led 
rather to the consideration of a possible modus vivendi, as, 
at least, a wise provision, looking to any beneficial influence 
we may desire ultimately to exert upon them. While we may 
not.assert that a policy of compromise has been to any con- 
siderable extent adopted by Christian missionaries of our 
time in their preaching and teaching in heathen lands, there 
is a reason to believe that in the thoughtful survey of the 
whole problem of the world’s evangelization, sincere and ear- 
nest minds are recognizing the fact that the concessions to 
be demanded are not all from one side, and that a careful dis- 
crimination must needs be exercised between those features 
of our own religion which are of absolute and universal im- 
portance, and those which in obligation and in adaptation are 
only local and relative. 

The feature, however, which the Christian religion has pre- 
eminently to assert in claiming the universal recognition of 
mankind, is the doctrine of Divine incarnation and the re- 
demption wrought thereby. Not only is this the element 
which gives Christianity its distinctive quality as a religion 
among the many religions of mankind, but it is this alone 
which entitles Christians to claim a preéminence over all 
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other religions and to require that in any scheme of a uni- 
versal religious creed this doctrine at least shall be acknowl- 
edged. The title to this superior claim of the Christian re- 
ligion is held to consist in the universality of the redemption 
wrought by its Founder. 

Unlike the Jewish and any of the national religions of old, 
the Christian religion proclaimed the universal Fatherhood of 
God as realized in the universal sonship of all men, of what- 
ever sect or nation, through their sharing in the redemption 
wrought by the Son of God. How this participation in the 
redemption is really effected on the part of men, whether by 
election and faith, as taught by some, whether by conforming 
to certain prescribed ordinances of the church, or whether by 
simply working righteously according to the light which each 
man has, even without, at least during the earthly life, any 
knowledge of the historic Christ — this has been the conten- 
tion of the theologians from an early day even down to the 
present ; but from the time when the image of the Christ 
was rejected from the Pantheon, because the worship of Him 
meant the overthrow of all other deities, to the present move- 
ment for the unification of the religions of mankind— the 
supremacy of the Christ as the object of universal human 
adoration and worship, has ever found its warrant in the uni- 
versal character of that redemption which He wrought. But 
not only has the redemptive work accomplished by the Christ 
been, by a kind of logical necessity as well as on Scriptural 
testimony, extended to all mankind as participating in Him 
their head, but even inanimate nature or the whole of crea- 
tion has also, in a mystical manner, been regarded as having 
an interest in this Divine act. The language of the Apostle 
Paul, in which he describes the “ whole creation groaning and 
travailing in pain” while “ waiting for the redemption of our 
body,” has opened a glimpse at least into a sublime and far 
reaching although obscure doctrine of the intense and uni- 
versal sympathy existing between the Creator and all His 
works, even including the lowest plane of material existence ; 
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and the same writer has given utterance to a conception of 
the comprehensiveness of the Divine love as embracing not 
our planet and its inhabitants alone, but rather the whole 
existing universe of worlds, when he says: 

For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 


nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


But what does this term “ universal” as applied to Chris- 
tianity actually embrace? Can it extend to what is beyond 
our own planet, and if so with what result to our customary 
mode of thinking? How far this conception of a universal 
religion, based upon the recognition of the relation of God 
to all His works, has been affected by the planetary limita- 
tions involved in some of the leading doctrines of Christian- 
ity as commonly taught, it is the object of this paper to briefly 
consider. 

The limitations referred to can best be stated in the form 
of the problems to which they necessarily give rise. These 
are: ; 

First, If the incarnation was for the redemption of all 
creatures, why did it take place on our planet only ? 

Second, Shall we rather conceive that there were, or are to 
be, as many incarnations as there are planets or habitable 
worlds ? 

Third, If this is inadmissible, by what theory are we to un- 
derstand that the benefits of redemption are communicated 
to the inhabitants of other worlds than our own? 

Among the objections urged by the agnostic school of 
thinkers against the popular theology, is that of the tendency 
of the human mind to shape to itself a deity according to lim- 
ited human conceptions of being and of perfection, and hence 
the liability which man is under of worshipping for God that 
which is only a reflection of the imperfections of his own 
mind. There is perhaps no phase of Christian doctrine more 
liable at first thought to this truly serious objection than 
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that which involves the relation of the Incarnation to the 
universality of God’s being and purposes. To worship the 
Christ as God would seem to be quite consistent with a pagan 
form of thought according to which our own little world were 
conceived of as the centre and the summit of the universe 
to which all other realms of being are subsidiary ; or, with the 
other conception, equally pagan in character, that each planet 
has its own peculiar deity with which alone it has religiously 
todo. If the doctrine of the Incarnation has the effect thus 
to limit the eternal and the infinite Creator of all things to 
the mere function of providing for the happiness of the in- 
habitants of this very diminutive portion of the universe on 
which we happen to be living, the charge of anthropomor- 
phism may, it would seem, not unjustly be brought against it. 

Is there any interpretation of this doctrine, either from its 
terrestrial or from its spiritual side, which enables us to escape 
this charge? In other words, how may the Incarnation of 
Deity upon a single planet, as the indispensable means of 
man’s happiness and preservation, be made to harmonize with 
a belief in God as the Creator of innumerable worlds and as 
their universal preserver and benefactor ? 

It is well to observe here that the limitation of Deity or 
of the Infinite — that conception against which the agnostic 
objection chiefly lies — is not to be confounded with speciali- 
zation. The several acts or creations of the Infinite may all 
be regarded in their distinct finite forms as special manifes- 
tations or goings forth of the Infinite, without involving any 
necessary limitation of the Infinite itself. The only objec- 
tionable limitation applicable to Deity as infinite, would be 
limitation as to the Divine motive, and not as to the acts, for 
all acts are necessarily self-limiting. A limitation in motive, 
such as would attribute to Deity a favoritism or a partial bias 
inclining the Divine will to treat one portion of His creatures ‘ 
more kindly than another, would be so serious a defect in any 
theology that no agnostic or other objection against it could 
be too strongly urged. 
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To proceed to the consideration of our main problem, it 
will be seen at once—1. That a ready solution of it might 
be found in a single physical fact, if we were only assured 
beyond any doubt of this fact, namely, that of all the innu- 
merable worlds, not only those visible to the sight of earth’s 
inhabitants, but those whirling in space inconceivably distant, 
our own planet is the only one inhabited by intelligent be- 
ings. While it is quite true that the indications to physical 
science at the present stage of knowledge are held by many 
to favor the theory that the planets of our solar system are 
not at present in a condition which would admit of their be- 
ing inhabited, yet the boldest of scientific dogmatists will 
hardly go so far as to declare this as a fact proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. M. Flammarion admits the possi- 
bility of Mars being inhabited, and even speculates as to the 
character of the civilization of the inhabitants. And to as- 
sert that the same lifeless condition holds true of the planets 
innumerable in other solar systems than our own would be 
the wildest assumption. What the conditions necessary to 
human habitation are, will depend on the degree of diversity 
of life and bodily habit of which human beings are capable. 
It would be eminently unscientific to hold that the limited 
experience of a single planet like our own should suffice to 
furnish a universal conclusion on this point. That beings of 
our terrestrial race, adapted as our bodies are to the peculiar 
atmospheric conditions of this planet, could not survive in 
the other planets of our system, may be readily admitted 
without at all accepting, as the only alternative, the conclu- 
sion that therefore there can be no human life whatever on 
the other planets. Human life is far too vast and deep a 
mystery even yet to the physical scientist, for him to dogma- 
tize summarily as to what its necessary physical conditions 
may or may not be. If we may accept the Scriptural state- 
ment as applying universally to human beings, that “The 
life is more than meat and the body than raiment,” then we 
may reasonably hold that in whatever planetary or starry 
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abode where matter is capable of that degree of organiza- 
tion which shall make it susceptible of animation, the soul 
or life will fit the body to itself out of existing materials and 
as subject to existing conditions, and that thus the body also 
will find itself perfectly adapted to all its external surround- 
ings. Difficult as our present biology and physics may find 
the task of reconciling the supposed planetary conditions 
with our notions of human existence, it must, nevertheless, 
be plain to every candid thinker that there is a very strong 
logical bias against the assumption that ours is the only in- 
habited planet. 

Human life regarded as the attained purpose and object 
of physical creation, cannot reasonably be supposed to be 
confined to the almost infinitesimal limits of our terrestrial 
ball, when compared with the whole world of material exist- 
ence. The very idea is so unreasonable as of itself alone to 
render any theory that is based upon it essentially illogical 
and unscientific. And yet we are to bear in mind that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, if it applies to Deity at all, must 
apply equally in the extension as in the intension of that 
term. It must be as broad in its application as it is absolute 
in its origin. Beginning in God, it must have the attribute 
of the universality of God all the way through to its realiza- 
tion in the historic Christ. If it be true as a Divine neces- 
sity, it will never do to let it plead for man’s recognition on 
the score of a barely admitted and, at best, crude conclusion 
of present-day science. In a word, the Incarnation, to be a 
part of scientific theology, by which we mean a theology into 
which men can enter rationally, must be conceived of in such 
a way that its truth shall not be imperilled even by an entire 
revolution in the existing scientific notions of any period. 
It must be a doctrine broad enough to admit within its scope 
the supposable existence of innumerable inhabited worlds, 
and its history occurring on our planet must be seen to have 
a clear, intelligible relation to these other worlds. If this 
-be not the case, either our belief in God is only based upon 
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a fiction whose duration is at the mercy of the ever-changing 
dictates of physical science, or else the Incarnation becomes 
a fact of mere local, planetary interest, never reaching so 
high as to the eternal and the infinite being and purposes of 
the Divine. 

In regard, therefore, to the answer thus given to the ques- 
tion, Why did God become incarnate on this earth? namely, 
That this earth is the only orb in all the material world capa- 
ble of human habitation ; we must conclude that this answer 
is inadmissible for two reasons : 

First, That it assumes as a fact that which, as regards our 
own solar system, is not proved, and as regards other solar 
systems than ours is not provable; and, Second, That the 
assumption besides being unproved, is in itself contrary to 
such a conception of the universe as is logically consistent 
with the doctrine of an intelligent and beneficent Creator. 

The only alternative remaining, if we are to hold to the 
Incarnation as a truth in a Divine and only worthy sense, 
and therefore as a truth which science may not only recog- 
nize, but in which it will find the veritable illumination that 
all spiritual truth should afford to the facts of nature, will 
be that human beings are not confined to our planet alone, 
and that therefore the Incarnation, although effected on our 
earth only, nevertheless stands in immediate and necessary 
relation with the inhabitants of innumerable other bodies in 
the starry heavens, both within and beyond the range of our 
vision ; that therefore God’s purposes and oversight in the 

‘government of the world are as far reaching as the world 
itself, and are utterly incapable of isolation or confinement 
to a single planet and its inhabitants. 

This being admitted the question naturally arises, Can any 
reason be assigned by human knowledge, why our planet 
should have been chosen as the scene of this most stupen- 
dous of all events — the Incarnation of Deity in human na- 
ture? And this involves the still further question, What 
relation does the Incarnation so effected here, bear to the- 
welfare of the inhabitants of other planets ? 
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To the first of these questions our answer has been offered 
in the suggestion that in our planet alone man has fallen 
from a state of integrity so far as to require this Divine in- 
tervention in his behalf. The suggestion is eminently rea- 
sonable as far as it goes, but it is clear that it does not cover 
the whole question, since it neither indicates why our planet 
should alone have so fallen, nor why a similar Incarnation 
should not be required in repeated instances in the case of 
the moral deterioration of the inhabitants of other bodies. 
The only satisfactory answer possible must be one that shows 
such a relation to exist between our planet and all others, as 
not only to account for the Incarnation having here had its 
historic actualization, but to show how all other worlds in 
the starry heavens are capable of sharing in the beneficent 
result of this event. That the current theology of the pres- 
ent day does not afford such an answer, is only what may be 
expected so long as the position continues to be held, so fatal 
to all real advancement, whether of science or theology, that 
these two realms of thought have nothing to learn of each 
other, and that some narrow conception of God and His 
Providence, big enough to take in our little world and its 
affairs, temporal and eternal, is quite sufficient for our spir- 
itual needs, without our troubling ourselves about the spir- 
itual condition or destiny of our fellow-beings on other 
planets. But as we have intimated above, the tendency of 
scientific and religious thought is strongly toward generaliza- 
tion and unification. The spirit that impels the Christian to 
reach out the hand of brotherhood under God to his pagan 
fellow-man on this planet, is the same that must impel an 
enlightened humanity to demand for the satisfaction of mind 
and heart alike some theory, at least, by which the signal act 
of Divine favor visibly displayed on our earth alone, may be 
shown to evince an equal regard for the preservation and 
happiness of all other worlds at the same time. 

Among all authors, whether in the domain of theology, 
philosophy, or science, there is but one known to the present 
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writer, who has dared to entertain this question in all its vast- 
ness and depth, and who has given an answer at all adequate 
to its requirements. This is Emanuel Swedenborg, in his 
small work entitled De Telluribus or “ Earths in the Uni- 
verse.” Whatever may be thought of the sources of the in- 
formation upon which Swedenborg bases his extraordinary 
doctrine of the spiritual and moral characteristics of the sev- 
eral inhabited planets he describes, his teaching as to the 
organic form of the material universe as a whole, and of the 
consequent mutual relation of all its several parts, is emi- 
nently a philosophical one, and deserves even from those who 
do not accept his seership a profound and respectful study. 
His doctrine is, in brief, that the material world derives its 
form, in a metaphysical sense, from its Divine Maker, and 
that this form is none other than the form of man, meaning 
thereby not the material shape as visible to the bodily eye, 
but the arrangement and the relation of part to part, such as 
constitutes an internal order perceptible to the intellectual 
vision. The human form being thus the Divine Form, be- 
cause created into the image and likeness of the Divine, is 
the highest of all forms, and every Divine creation must ex- 
hibit this same form or reflection of its Maker, either as a 
whole or in part. The same transcendental conception of the 
human form is that which pervades the written revelation ac- 
cepted by the Christian Church. Familiar under various 
guises to ancient and modern philosophy, this analogy of the 
body and the members is equally at home in the Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, and in the ancient fable introduced 
by the Tribune Menenius, in Shakspeare’s “Coriolanus.” The 
relation is not of shape or material parts, but of functions 
and uses, and hence of adaptation of means to ends. Simi- 
larly in human governments, the conception of “corporations,” 


* of “members of a body,” of the “head of the State,” is one 


which embraces this mutual transcendental relation of func- 
tions as parts of a whole, and thus as constituting a single 
perfect form, and this without an idea of shape or of material 
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boundaries entering the mind at all. Applying this idea of 
the human form in this intellectual sense to the whole mate- 
rial universe, the theory we speak of assigns certain func- 
tional relations to the inhabitants respectively of the several 
planets or inhabited worlds of the entire universe. Viewed 
from this standpoint our inquiry is regarding the peculiar 
function assigned to the portion of mankind inhabiting our 
earth. 

We hardly need say that in speaking of the moral charac- 
teristics or attitude of a planet, we are using these terms in 
no mystic or astrological sense, but refer wholly to the dis- 
tinctive moral quality of the human inhabitants of the planet 
in question. With this premise granted, namely, that there 
was some moral qualification or condition which determined 
the choice of our planet among all the inhabited worlds of 
the universe to be the scene of the sole Incarnation of the 
Divine in human nature, we haye to seek in reason and in 
the Scriptures for some principle which may guide us to a 
conclusion as to what constitutes this special quality of the 
humanity of our planet. The answer would seem to be heard 
in those frequent declarations of the Scriptures which men- 
tion the work of redemption as that which can only be 
wrought out in the extremes of human degradation and re- 
moteness from the Divine. “The Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” It is the “ends of 
the earth” that are bid to look unto the coming Redeemer 
and be saved. It is men of “low degree” who are exalted; 
the outcasts who are called from the hedges and highways to 
the banquet of the King. Equally from the rational or phil- 
osophical point of view, redemption requires as its field that 
sphere of human life which not only admits the Divine power 
into closest contact with the evils it is to conquer and cast 
out, but which in its extreme individualism or personal sense 
of separateness from the Divine can offer to the Divine in- 
flowing the freest reciprocation. It must be the reaction as 
of the dead to the living, of the utmost finiteness to the all- 
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enlivening infinite. Not only in general do the Scriptures 
indicate this descent of the Most High into conditions the 
most abject to which humanity could descend, so that it is 
“in the very land of the shadow of death that light is sprung 
up,” but the Jewish race, which are the chosen people on 
whom is laid the holy burden of Divine prophecy, and the 
awful commission to bear to the ages the written Word of 
God, this people out of whom, in the Virgin Mary, was to be 
produced that human nature with which the Divine clothed 
itself in its descent to men, far from being the most enlight- 
ened and spiritual in its instincts, was more than all others 
given to idolatry and the lifeless externalities of pharisaic 
worship, so that not only are they constantly reproached as a 
“ stiff-necked and adulterous generation,” but our Lord even 
characterizes them as “whited sepulchres filled with dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness.” Guided by this princi- 
ple we would be compelled to conclude that the inhabitants 
of our planet must occupy a similar relation in respect to the 
whole humanity of the Maximus Homo. 

It is in this sense that the theory in question assigns to 
our earth the lowest or uttermost place in all the grades of 
humanity ; its function is analogous to that of the outermost 
surface of the human body. By this is meant that the mental 
quality of men on our earth is such that in relation to all 
other intelligent beings in the universe, they subserve a use 
analogous to that which the skin subserves in the economy 
of the human system physically. These uses are mainly 
covering, protection, and the sense of touch or contact, and 
hence of personal distinctness. To these functions or uses 
correspond the sensuous impressions of the mind, and there- 
with the faculty of memory, the feeling of individuality, and 
all sensuous knowledges as such. The sensuous being the 
lowest or most external plane of human life, it would follow 
that the man on our earth had descended into the lowest pos- 
sible extremes of human sensuous experience ; that here the 
outermost and deepest contact of intelligent mind with na- 
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ture was reached; that here the ultimate boundary to the 
outflow of the Divine spirit through human consciousness is 
attained ; that nowhere else in the universe do human beings 
live so on the surface or in the plane of material impressions 
and in the fallacies consequent on these impressions as here on 
our earth. The spiritual consequences resulting from these 
peculiar characteristics of our race are of the gravest nature. 
Although other planets may have sinned, none could have 
sinned so deeply as ours, since none could have carried the 
violation of Divine laws to such enormity. The man of our 
earth being the most sensuous of men, sin could here acquire 
an entrance almost into the realm of brute and inanimate 
nature, through the disturbance of all right and wholesome 
relations between man and things without. Here would be- 
come possible those infestations of the brute creation, of 
which the miracle of the swine at Gadara afford an instance. 
Equally the healing by contact and through the medium of 
the “ waters of the Pool of Siloam,” or the “anointing of the 
eyes with clay,” as instances of the descent of the Spirit 
into inanimate matter find their solution ; and it becomes in- 
telligible how, through this extreme disorder communicated 
from man to nature, “all creation groans and is in pain 
awaiting the redemption of our body.” 

It is because man’s fall from a state of spiritual integrity 
had on this planet reached its lowest possible limit, that here 
alone the Divine Incarnation found its proper ground, and 
redemption its universal agent. If the Divine would clothe 
itself with fallen humanity to become as we are, “tempted, 
and thus able to succour those who are tempted,” then to do 
so effectually it must find and assume that human nature in 
the place of its lowest self-degradation, of its farthest possi- 
ble divergence from the Divine centre and source. A human 
nature so degraded was to be found only on our own planet, 
and therefore it was here the Incarnation took place. It was 
here that the Divine could clothe itself with the lowest ex- 
tremes of human experience, and so enter into its direst 
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temptations and conflicts with evil. It was here consequently 
that the most thorough victory over sin could be won, and 
the redemption of humanity for all time and in all worlds be 
most effectually accomplished ; and as here the condescen- 
sion of the Divine mercy was lowest, so was the exhibition 
of the Divine love herein the highest and the most glorious 
that could be made. 

In what manner the redemption of mankind thus effected 
on our planet concerns severally and particularly the inhab- 
itants of other worlds, it is impossible under the limits of 
this paper to consider further than to recognize the commun- 
ity of human life in all places as constituting in a marvellous 
manner a single body, every member of which must neces- 
sarily be affected for good or for evil by the benefit or the 
injury experienced by any other member. The relation of 
the skin to the inner organs of the human body, and. the ex- 
act testimony borne by its conditions as to the general state 
of the body’s health, suffice to suggest by analogy the many 
modes by which this redemption of humanity in this its out- 
ermost envelopment and lowest degree of life may have con- 
tributed to the preservation and restoration of the race in 
spheres which are spacially remote. 

The humble function thus assigned to our race in the stu- 
pendous spiritual economy of God’s universe, can hardly be 
regarded with other than a grateful acknowledgment, when 
seen in the light of the Divinely beneficial purpose where- 
with “He has made the place of His feet glorious.” No 
minutest organ or cell of the human economy is without its 
peculiar “glory” as the Apostle says, which consists in its 
subserving the use assigned to it by the Divine Householder. 
Even in the outermost moral border of the universe it were 
sufficient cause for endless gratitude if our earth has consti- 
tuted that hem of the Lord’s garment through which a virtue 
has gone out for the spiritual healing of all human souls for- 
evermore. 

I have ventured to call this hypothesis the only rational 
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one whereby the Incarnation can escape a planetary limita- 
tion which must entirely invalidate any claim to the univer- 
sality of that event. Even as a “working hypothesis” for 
the scientist, this doctrine of the vast planetary economy as 
being patterned in some transcendental manner after that of 
the human body, itself the epitome and the highest form of 
creation, and so “declaring the glory of God,” is one which 
lends a singular unity, beauty, and interest to the study of 
those other worlds than ours, and at the same time removes 
one of the chief objections in the way of a rational accept- 
ance of the Christian doctrine of redemption. 


FRANK SEWALL, 
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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Tue New Church is witness to the fact that there has been 
given to the world through the writings of Swedenborg, “servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” a revealed system of spiritual truth, 
which is serving to unfold the inner meaning of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures according to a rational law of spiritual interpretation, and 
causing the great truths of the Christian religion to be seen in 
new light. On the truths drawn from the Word, especially those 
which set forth the supreme Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the holiness of the Word in its spirit and in its letter, and the 
necessity of shunning evils as sins against God, the faith of the 
New Church rests, It is this fact, namely, that the doctrines of 
the New Church present themselves as a Divinely revealed sys- 
tem of religious knowledge, essential as part of the spiritual 
equipment of this new Christian dispensation, and not at all a 
difference of interpretation as to some special doctrine, or a pref- 
erence for some particular form of church government, that fur- 
nishes an adequate reason for religious association, and that gives 
weight and dignity to such a movement. A people who accept 
such a fact, and through such acceptance associate together as a 
religious body for the performance of uses, owe it to themselves 
and to the world in the midst of which they live, to rationally ap- 
prehend the truths they profess, to make them known, and to 
bring them to bear upon the problems of thought which are con- 
stantly spinging up. 

We are living in days of wonderful spiritual activity. Every 
Christian body of men should be giving the very best they have 
to offer, out of the earnest desire to have truth and righteousness 
prevail, and to see the kingdoms of this world become our Lord’s 
and His Christ’s. The New Church has a duty in this matter, 
the greatness of which is out of all proportion to the number of 
those who openly accept these teachings. Misconception and 
prejudice have prevented the many from making any serious effort 
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to know the fundamental principles of this new Christian theology. 
This lack of information, simply as a question of knowledge or 
intelligence, is surprising. It does not, however, relieve those 
who. see in this religious system revelations of such a lofty char- 
acter, from doing everything in their power to make these truths 
known, and to make them serviceable to the spiritual wants of 
our age. 

To this end the New-CuurcH Review is established, in the 
hope that it may prove to be a worthy exponent of the spiritual 
philosophy contained in the theology of the New Church. It 
does not enter the field of Reviews in the spirit of a rival nor an 
antagonist, but .in the sincere desire to do its share in the great 
work of leading men to a knowledge of the truth. It is the in- 
tention of the editors to make the Review broad in its scope, tol- 
erant in its spirit, positive in its utterances. It will seek especially 
to emphasize, and make clear to reason, the Supreme Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and the holiness of His Word. It will en- 
deavor to have subjects of living interest, worthily treated in the 
light of New-Church truth. For this purpose it will try to secure 
the services of the best writers in the Church to contribute arti- 
cles written especially for its pages. 

To New-Churchmen the Review looks confidently for welcome 
and support. The editors recognize the seriousness of their un- 
dertaking. They desire to produce for the Church a periodical 
that shall in every way be worthy of a place in the field of relig- 
ious literature, and one that shall be helpful and stimulating to 
the spiritual life of its readers. It would be an additional incentive 
to the editors to feel that a Review such as they hope to be able 
to produce is widely welcomed by the Church, and that its num- 
bers will go forth regularly to many households who will come to 
regard it as a helpful friend. 


J. K. S. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


TuaT there is need of development in the present state of 
thought in the Christian world, is generally admitted. That there 
is a spirit of unrest in most of the religious bodies is undoubted. 
There are in the churches many unwilling sceptics. That is not 
a discouraging word to apply, if we use it in its true sense. For 
a sceptic (skeptomai) is one who looks about, who spies, who 
considers. Or we may trace this expressive word to skepao, to 
cover, and thus to shade the eyes with one’s hand. We shade our 
eyes not in denial of the light, but that we may look more steadily 
at the objects which are visible in the light. Men are shading 
their eyes. They are looking about more widely and carefully 
than ever before. They are looking into the Bible, its authorship, 
its dates, its text, its formation, its messages as never before. 
They are looking into the Gospel history of the Son of Man, 
shading their eyes to see more surely the outlines of that form 
and face ; looking for the real meaning of His teachings as never 
before. They are looking at man, his capacities, his development, 
his “evolution,” his psychological nature, its growth, its influence 
upon and relation to the physical nature. They are peering into 
other religions. The Western world is shading its eyes, and try- 
ing to make out the religions of the East. 

The immediate result of all this is evidently a spiritual restless- 
ness, a doubt, a fear with some that cherished beliefs are not 
secure, that the Bible may not be authoritative, that the Christ 
may not be final. With the almost complete obliteration of 
much of the theology of the Middle Ages; the attempted inter- 
lineation of nearly every creed; the introduction of new explana- 
tions of doctrines whose truth, affirmed by councils, was sup- 
posed to be determined for ever, is it any wonder that some 
should cry in alarm, “Is nothing sure, nothing settled, nothing 
safe?” If all these old standards and symbols of belief are to 
be doubted, or modified, or given up, what assurance is there that 
Christianity will find anything to stand upon ? 

It is at this point that one might expect the religious world to 
feel the need of a new and Divinely authorized system of spiritual 
truth, for the right interpretation of the Scriptures, and of the 
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nature and the teachings of the Word Incarnate, suitable in its 
form to the rational needs of this age. It is at this juncture that 
one would expect earnest seekers of spiritual truth to look if there 
be not a fulfilment of the promise hidden within those words of 
the Divine Teacher: “I have yet many things to say unto you; 
but ye cannot bear them now.” But the religious world seems to 
have no real expectation that its Lord will make available to its 
use a Divinely given, clearly written, abundantly illustrated sys- 
tem of truth which shall serve as His authoritative interpretation 
of His teachings. The age seems to have no general wish for 
such a revelation. It is sincerely anxious to know the truth. At 
no period since the Christian Church began, does there appear to 
have been such a truth-seeking and truth-loving age as this pres- 
ent time in which we live. At the same time there is much con- 
fusion of thought, and oftentimes religion seems to be more 
positive in what it rejects and denies than in what it actually, 
unhesitatingly affirms. 

It is a deeply thrilling and, we may properly add, critical time 
for the New Church. _ The New Church cannot make the world 
feel the need of the revelation of spiritual truth which she feels 
certain the Lord has made it possible for her to offer. She can- 
not make the Christian world feel the need of a Divinely indicated 
system of Bible interpretation, such as, by actual use, she knows 
it is possible to employ. She cannot make the world feel the 
need of having a Divinely authorized explanation of the true na- 
ture of the Incarnation, and especially of that process of “ glorifica- 
tion” by means of which the Lord’s Humanity became Divine. 
At the present time the Christian world is intent apparently on 
trying to find out these things for itself. Whatever truth there is 
to be known, it expects to know by means of its own earnest in- 
vestigations. It looks with suspicion upon anything which is 
offered as a “revelation.” It is not unfriendly; it is not indiffer- 
ent to the truth ; it simply is not in the mood for revelations. 

Such a state of disinclination to even hope that a revealed sys- 
tem of spiritual knowledge may be made available to the needs 
of our times, severely tests the courage and endurance of the 
New Church. If we had but little to offer, or if we were in any 
doubt about what the New Church has to offer, the present state 
of non-recognition might touch us but very lightly. We might 
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easily say, “‘ Let the world go its way!” Or, weaker still, “ Let 
us go with the world and say but little about our truth!” But 
the New Church cannot say either of these things and be true to 
itself. Confessedly, however, the situation is a trying one. It is 
not a discouraging situation, but as said before, it is a situation 
that tries the Church’s courage and endurance. One great need 
at the present moment, is an implicit belief that soon or late the 
truths of the New Church will certainly find the fullest oppor- 
tunity to minister to the spiritual need for which they must have 
been revealed. This is true to no inconsiderable extent even now. 
But the acceptance of these spiritual principles is neither so gen- 
eral nor so open as a belief in the world’s final acceptance of the 
highest truth gives us reason to expect. We cannot really believe 
in the truth, and not believe but that the intended opportunity for 
which it is given is certainly to come. How the need, for which 
the truth exists, will make itself known; how general it will be, 
what final disposition it will make of the truth it receives, these 
are subjects of far less consequence than the certainty that truth 
will find the need for which it is given, and that the need will re- 
ceive the truth for which it looks. If one has such a belief he 
will resist the temptation of losing confidence either in the truth 
or the world to which it is sent. The more sure he feels of the 
truth, the more certainly he will know that it will be needed, and 
that they two — the truth and the world to which it is sent — are 
finally for each other. 

This, however, does not imply a state of passive waiting. It 
does not justify one in saying: “I will do but little. The world 
may come to my truth when it is ready.” Truth must never cease 
to offer itself ; must always be ready when called for; must know 
the needs of its time, and address its message intelligently and 
earnestly to those needs. When it fails to do that, it loses its 
Divine character. For truth only lives in its Divine character 
when it can say: “I am among you as one that serveth.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


READERS of the Review will, we are sure, enjoy the appreciative 
and carefully prepared biographical sketch of the Rev. Chauncey 
Giles which very properly introduces this initial number. It is 
fitting that the life and labors of Mr. Giles should be chronicled 
in the pages of our church literature. It is equally fitting that in 
this instance this should be done by one, who for several years 
has enjoyed the privilege of almost daily intercourse with him, 
who has shared his work, and who has at all times received his 
fullest confidence. 

When the Lord allowed Chauncey Giles to lay down the earthly 
part of his long and faithful ministry, He called from this world 
one of the ablest and most devoted ministers that has been raised 
up to serve the New Church. No one of our number, it would 
seem, has been able to reach so many minds by voice and by pen, 
as this faithful servant. No one has been more untiring in his 
efforts to make known to the world the glorious truths which were 
the joy of his life. No one has kept more persistently to the 
essentials of his work, avoiding controversies or resting in mere 
abstractions of thought. He has tried to make his message at 
once living and simple. He has delivered it with the warmth and 
earnestness of a strong and loving nature. Possessing in an un- 
usual degree a power of illustration, he has brought some of the 
highest truths of spiritual doctrine to the comprehension of sim- 
ple minds. His book on “The Nature of Spirit; and of Man as 
a Spiritual Being,” translated into several languages, and attaining 
a circulation unusual among our publications, has been the means 
under Providence of introducing the teachings of the New Church 
to many minds. His missionary zeal, his effort to present in a 
simple, popular form the truths of this new spiritual philosophy, 
at first awakened misgivings with some; and, humanly speaking, 
we owe it largely to him that the Church has in late years been 
gradually opening her heart to a new and more apostolic spirit. 

Very beautiful was the attitude which this faithful servant bore 
to his work. To the last he looked upon the work of the New- 
Church ministry as the most exalted service to which he or any 
man could be called. He never allowed discouragements to 
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take from him the sense of the high dignity of this calling. With 
all his heart he believed that the world was not simply in need, 
but unconsciously in search of these truths which to him were so 
clear and priceless. He believed in its capacity to receive them. 
And this splendid faith and enthusiasm, this reverence for his 
work, together with ample gifts of mind and heart, made him wel- 
come wherever he went, drew about him audiences such as few 
have been able to gather, and made him an almost ideal herald of 
the New Dispensation. 

Up to the last, this spiritual enthusiasm lasted. Up to the last, 
the office to which he had been called, secured his most sacred 
attachment. The last years mellowed and perfected the nature 
which always was simple, and brave, and true ; and it is the testi- 
mony of those who ministered to him during the last days that 
his spirit was as the spirit of a little child. 

And now the Lord has called him “ into His marvellous light.” 
Into His marvellous light the faithful servant, after years of de- 
voted service, goes. 


“ Servant of God, well done; 
[Blessed be] thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter Thy Master’s joy. 


“Tranquil amidst alarms, 
It found him on the field, 
A veteran slumbering on his arms 
Beneath his red cross shield.” 
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THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


RELIGION at its best, Christianity at its highest, means the 
presence of the Lord with man. A real presence, a perpetual 
presence, a Personal presence. The man who accepts this not 
simply as a doctrine, not merely as a religious hope or fancy, but 
as the most certain and important fact and condition of his exist- 
ence, and who, from such a belief, forms the habit of thinking of 
it and depending on it, commits his faith and his spirit into hands 
which are indeed Divine. 

At three distinct points in Scripture history do we find this 
prime fact of religion proclaimed. It is made to Moses as he 
stands before the burning bush, and receives his commission to 
become the liberator of his people. The God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob proclaims Himself by a 
new name: I Am THAT I Am. The Being of God. The pres- 
ent Being of God. Not the I Am of a day, or of a generation 
merely, but the I Am of eternity; always new, always fresh and 
strong ; always in the here and the now; always the God of the 
living, able to say to any soul, in any age, in any condition, “ Be 
still and know that I am God.” And then as an essential part of 
this revelation of His Being, comes the announcement, “ Certainly 
I will be with thee.” He who Is, is with man. He who always 
will be God of the present, will always be present with man for 
whom He lives. Certainly, surely, as unfailingly as His Being is 
unfailing. “Certainly I will be with thee.” And all through the 
sacred writings that slowly grew up through those changeful years, 
that great promise kept repeating itself to the wavering faith of 
men. “My Presence shall go with thee,” — the words strengthen 
the heart of Joshua as he takes up his new leadership. “When 
thou passeth through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers they shall not overflow thee,” — the words are put into 
the mouth of the prophet. In fact it is the burden of the revela- 
tion of the Being of God. It is the fondest belief of man. “In 
the secret of His Presence will He hide me.” “In Thy Pres- 
ence is fulness of joy.” It is the one stupendous fact, which 
even Nature and natural men cannot escape. “Tremble, thou 
earth, at the Presence of the Lord, at the Presence of the God 
of Jacob.” 
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And yet strangely, sadly, men fell away from the great truth ; 
their sinfulness made them afraid of it; their attention to mere 
“traditions” made it obscure. And then the truth was revealed 
anew; revealed as never before ; revealed with all its great ten- 
derness and graciousness. “ Behold a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name Em- 
manuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” And no one 
has read the life of the Incarnate Word completely who has not 
seen how its intention is to make our common life light up with 
this essential truth of the Divine nearness: that God is in the 
here and the now; that because He is infinite He must be omni- 
present by His Spirit ; and because He is omnipresent He must 
be by His infinite nature around, and above, and within every 
creature He has made. The pillar of cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night were only spiritual signs of a Divine fact, which, 
if men were believing, would need no sign that the Spirit of God 
is with His people constantly and universally, as the sun by the 
outpouring of its fiery nature is with the world that it blesses. 

It is wonderful what a new light shines out of every act and 
word of the Redeemer’s life, when once we interpret it so. If He 
came, as the Scriptures declare He came, to make known, or as 
we might say, to enact and visibly impersonate this great truth 
of God-with-us, then every act which He does is an open illustra- 
tion of what that Divine truth is ever silently, invisibly trying to 
do for every man who does not set up the hindrance of his sinful- 
ness and unbelief. When He takes a little child in His arms, what 
does it mean but that the Divine Life enfolds innocent child-life, 
and loves it, and claims for it the wisest and most loving care? 
When Heraises the ruler’s daughter, what does it mean but that the 
Spirit of God will certainly call back to conscious life every little 
maiden who closes her eyes in the sleep of death; or, deeper than 
this, that every pure affection, which, in its feebleness and imma- 
turity we sometimes suffer to die, He, by the loving touch of His 
Divine power would quicken with newness of life? When He 
touches the bier on which has been laid the body of the widow’s 
son, what is it but a thrilling illustration of the desire of the 
Divine Spirit to awaken into life the spiritual nature which is in 
every youth, but which is so often allowed to become cold and 
insensible ; as also to restore any principle of truth on which our 
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hearts once leaned for support, but which has been allowed to 
die out of our belief? When He calls to Zaccheus in his syca- 
more tree, and goes aside with him and abides in his house, what 
is it but the Spirit of God, responding to even the most timid wish 
of any man to know Him, and drawing out of his heart the good 
He knows to be there? Or when He heals, or when He forgives, 
or when He feeds, or when He comes walking out upon the 
sea — what are all these things but Divine representations of the 
way in which the Spirit of the Lord would heal all spiritual dis- 
eases, and drive away every sin, and nourish every spiritual fac- 
ulty, and be man’s strength in every temptation? If men will 
read the Gospels so, if they will learn to trace in every word or 
act the workings of this truth with which His coming is announced, 
God-with-us, then that truth of the Divine Presence will every 
where be seen to be lifting itself for man’s recognition, and iden- 
tifying itself with the Person of Him who has made it to shine into 
our souls, 

There is one more solemn affirmation of this great truth. For 
just before the Ascension, with the disciples gathered about Him, 
His words are, “Lo, I am with you always.” That is the 
Divine result of the Incarnation, and of the loving ministry, and 
of the lifting up, or Glorification, of the Son of Man. Not simply 
a new revelation of spiritual truth; not simply a perfect example 
of what human nature should strive to be; not alone the redemp- 
tion of the race in the recovery of man’s spiritual freedom from 
the dominion of evil; but as the crowning blessing of all, the per- 
petual presence of the Spirit of Him who has proved Himself to 
be God-manifest, God-with-us. And one part of the definition of 
a Christian should surely be, one who believes the truth of those 
great ascension words; one who believes in and is affected by the 
presence of the Spirit of Jesus Christ; who learns to depend 
upon it, and who also learns to ascribe to it every blessing with 
which his life is blessed. 
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CRITICISM. 


In the conduct of a periodical, as in that of one’s own pen, there 
is always a question to be answered as to the degree to which 
criticism may be permitted. In itself the word, meaning judg- 
ment as to the value of a thought, perfectly implies the innocent 
purpose of the critic, but we have more than once heard of per- 
sons who felt, when their views had been subjected to criticism or 
searching review, that their freedom had been injured. 

This view of criticism seems to us incorrect. It may be judged 
by its fruits. If criticism be excluded on this ground from our 
periodicals, it would be no more known among us. The result 
would be that when a statement was made by any one, it must 
stand unchallenged and unheeded by one of another opinion, 
unless his thought could be expressed in some way so furtive that 
its opposition would escape notice. 

This moment’s thought is sufficient to show that criticism must 
continue, for the truth must prevail. Human life is ever a growth 
and human enlightenment proceeds by steps like those of the 
Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. For ex- 
ample, one man may hold the idea that God created all things in 
six days out of nothing, while another holds that by the process 
of unordered evolution and natural selection all things have come 
to pass, but a third man, after hearing the criticism of the second 
upon the first, concludes that the Creator’s work is by gradual de- 
velopment. In our own church polity, which has been somewhat 
discussed, one side may declare that a certain system is the only 
orderly one, the other may examine this system and condemn it for 
reasons given, and so in the end may arise the practical third 
view which includes what is best in the two preceding. 

If this view of the matter be correct, it will follow that the 
second part, that of the critic, is by no means the final one that 
it is sometimes supposed to be. He criticizes and for the time 
may seem to have the mastery, but the end is not yet, and pres- 
ently it is found that both disputants have contributed something 
to the accepted conclusion of the matter. 

In this view of the case, the person whose view is criticized 
should calmly yield to his opponent his opportunity and await the 
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issue in the belief that the truth will prevail. Neither should feel 
his freedom infringed upon, but both should feel that they are 
contributing what they can to the common instruction and the 
final conclusion. 

It may seem that when conduct rather than statement is criti- 
cized, we have a different and less tolerable instance, but a little 
reflection will show that conduct is simply theory reduced to prac- 
tice. A teacher, for example, is criticized as in some way defic- 
ient. Another teacher’s method is pointed out as preferred for 
good reasons. This is unpleasant to the first teacher, and he may 
refuse to change his method and may suffer from a sense of at- 
tack. This is unnecessary and unwise. Let the criticism and 
the thing criticized be brought together in the mind without preju- 
dice, and the result will certainly be beneficial. The criticism 
may prove to have been hasty, and it may be withdrawn on close 
examination, but even then good rather than ill may result from 
the comparison. If, however, the criticism be found worthy of con- 
sideration, if the critic’s view includes something which the view 
criticized did not include, good is sure to follow. 

It is the same when a preacher is permitted to see something 
of his hearer’s view. There may be disappointment and humili- 
ation, but much benefit may result. 

It is obvious that to plead one’s freedom against the critic and 
to suppress him, is to lessen the utility of one’s own work. But, 
to be of any use, criticism must be charitable, cautious, and rea- 
sonable. So far as mere personal dislike appears in it, it will be 
of no avail. So far as it is hasty or slovenly, it will tend to uphold 
the error which it objects to. So far as it is overdone and unjust, 
it will miss its mark and do the cause at its heart a disservice. 
Pulpits are often the scenes of controversy where over-statement 
is met with hypercriticism and the cause of truth receives injury. 
In court it is the duty of the judge to see that on neither side is 
the law misstated to the confusion of the jury and the blinding 
of justice. In literature the greatest care should be exercised 
lest the book-critic overstep his bounds and become a mere de- 
stroyer or assailant. 

Biblical criticism is too large a theme to be entered upon here, 
but it is perhaps as much subjected to dogmatism on the one side 
and rash scepticism on the other as any subject. The dogmatist 
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and the critic often show such utter credulity towards their re- 
spective favorite authors as deprives the contest of all usefulness. 
If both sides express themselves calmly and rationally the Scrip- 
tures will in due time be placed in the light. 

Some men refused to participate in the Parliament of Religions 
because they would brook no criticism. Others came only to crit- 
icize. The whole meeting, however, was a good example of thesis 
and antithesis looking to final and glorious synthesis. 

In our own faith the light is so distinct that there is little 
ground for wide divergence of understanding, and in consequence 
our thinkers are generally concise and exact in statement, and 
criticism must be close. So be it, for it is one of the blessings of 
the new age that there shall be no night there. It is also prom- 
ised that they shall learn war no more, and therefore we should 
make all our corrections of what seem to us the errors into which 
others have fallen, in an affectionate, appreciative, and fraternal 
spirit, with full respect, and in gentleness and humility. 


T. 3. W. 

















EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


SWEDENBORG’S PRECISION IN THE USE OF TERMS. 


Union aND ConyjuNCTION (Unio and Conjunctio).—It is very 
necessary to a correct understanding of Swedenborg to know and 
justly appreciate his exactness in the use of important words. 
Especially is this essential in translating his writings. A failure 
in this respect has often led and must lead to obscurity, and 
sometimes to serious misapprehension. For, while an intensely 
practical and by no means a mystical writer, in any common ac- 
ceptation of the term, he is yet profoundly and most truly philo- 
sophical, according to the nature of his subjects — dealing often 
with the loftiest themes, very exactly, and very rationally and 
lucidly, but from the very nature of such subjects is difficult of 
apprehension if we fail to take the true sense and measure of his 
terms. Among these important words, of frequent use, are the 
terms unio and conjunctio, which are very exactly represented in 
English by our words union and conjunction. In etymological 
strictness there is the same element of distinction between the 
two terms in both languages; and in both this strictness is often 
more or less departed from in common usage, and sometimes they 
are used as nearly synonymous. Union, strictly, is oneness — 
such a joining of two or more things that they actually coalesce 
and become one individual. Conjunction is strictly a relationship 
of harmony between things that remain individually distinct. 
Some New-Church writers, and at least one translator, have held 
that Swedenborg generally uses these words synonymously. A 
careful study of the subject, however, shows clearly that this is 
an error, and in many cases an error of the gravest importance ; 
that in fact Swedenborg found it necessary to avail himself of 
the philological right to use the terms strictly, in order to mark 
a very important doctrinal distinction, namely, the vast difference 
between the union of the Divine and Human in the Lord, and 
the corresponding relation between the Lord and man, or between 
the finite and the Infinite. Man may and does, by regeneration, 
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come into a state of conjunction or affinity with the Lord; but to 
say that he becomes united with Him would be such an inexact- 
ness and impropriety of speech as tends to confuse and destroy 
in the mind a just sense of his true relationship to the Divine. 
Swedenborg, therefore, deemed it not fit, or tending to promote 
the truest thought upon the subject, to employ the same word, in 
common, to describe two relations that are so immeasurably dis- 
tinct. And, accordingly, in application to this subject he uses the 
words very exactly — and not, as some have thought, only in occa- 
sional instances, but with remarkable uniformity throughout his 
voluminous works. There are we believe but one or two instances 
in all his published writings in which he uses unio to designate 
the relation between the Lord and man, and not more than half a 
dozen places where he so uses the corresponding verb. The ex- 
ceptions in fact are so exceedingly rare that they may justly be 
regarded as slips of the pen; and not alone on account of his 
otherwise invariable practice, but from the fact that in more than 
one passage he calls particular attention to this vast distinction, 
and affirms and indicates the reason for his exactness. In A. C. 
2004 he says: 


Life from the Lord flows continually through the internal man into man’s 
rational [faculty] and through this into his external [man], in reality into his 
knowledges and cognitions ; and it not only adapts these to the reception of 
life, but also disposes them in order, and thus enables the man to think, and 
at length to become rational, This is the conjunction of the Lord with man 
— without which a man could not think at all, much less be rational... . 
And man, on his part, by means of knowledges and cognitions, advances to 
meet this life which is from the Lord, and thus reciprocally conjoins himself. 
But as to the union of the Lord’s Divine essence with His Human and His 
Human with the Divine, this infinitely transcends [conjunction]. For the in- 
ternal of the Lord was Jehovah Himself, thus life itself ; while the internal of 
man is not the Lord, thus not life but a recipient of life. There was a union 
of the Lord with Jehovah; but there is not a union of man with the Lord, 

. but conjunction. 


In application to other matters, such as the conjunction and 
union of good and truth in created subjects, for obvious reasons 
the author is less strict in the use of the terms, Yet even here 
there is in general more of method and exactness than might 
strike the mind of the cursory reader. 

But though, for marking the vast disparity between what relates 
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to the Lord and to man, the distinction of terms is everywhere 
important, and is carefully observed in all his works, this distinc- 
tion and a clear apprehension of it are of greater consequence in 
the “ Arcana Ccelestia;” especially in that part of the work which 
treats of the Lord’s glorification, as involved in the internal sense 
of the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This Divine sub- 
ject, as the author often declares, is one most difficult to impart 
an apprehension of. It is in fact so beyond all power of language 
that only the faintest distant gleam of the truth can be, by any 
means, expressed. It is obvious that in the treatment of such a 
theme, beyond all others, the utmost nicety and exactness of 
language is required; and that any want of precision would tend 
in so far to defeat the purpose of the writing. And where pre- 
cision is so essential, a failure of the reader to note the distinc- 
tions of language makes it impossible to get a clear apprehension 
of the subject. 

And yet, in the unfolding of this Divine history, there is an 
apparent inconsistency and inexactness in the use of the terms 
unio and conjunctio which may well perplex the careful reader. 
But as he goes on and is led more into the depths of this profound 
subject, it comes to be seen that there is no inconsistency, but 
that in fact the author is even here most exact; and that the ap- 
parent inexactness is itself significant, and involves doctrinal 
truth of the highest importance, which the reader does not get 
unless he interprets the language strictly, as the author defines it. 
The apparent inexactness is in truth incident, and inevitably so, 
to the nature of the subject. 

To place clearly before the reader what seems to us the true 
explanation and significance of this apparent inconsistency, it is 
necessary to call to mind some of the leading facts and principles 
‘taught in the writings, respecting the order and process of the 
Lord’s glorification, whereby the infirm human that He assumed, 
from finite and natural was made Divine. A subject so transcen- 
dent can only be seen, as by reflection, in an image. Such an 
image is presented in man’s regeneration, as it is described in 
the writings, whereby he from natural is made spiritual. And to 
this end the image, as such, is distinctly and frequently held be- 
fore us. As, for example, in A, C. 3138, where we are told: 
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In the process of the regeneration of man may be seen, as in an image, 
though remotely, the process of the Lord’s glorification. 


Of this image it is said: 


Regeneration, by which a new intellectual and a new voluntary [manhood] 
are formed, is not effected in a moment, but from infancy to the end of life. 
(A. C. 5354.) 


By His incarnation and birth into the world, the Lord took 
upon Him by inheritance from the virgin mother, a human like 
that of another man, finite, and subject to human infirmities 
(A. C. 1414). As the regeneration of man’s infirm human is a 
gradual process, so likewise was the Lord’s glorification of His 
human effected, we are told, not by a single change, but by a 
succession of changes, “from infancy to the end of His life in 
the world.” (A. C. 2033, et passim.) 

Again we are taught, respecting man’s regeneration, that although 
in a comprehensive sense it begins, as stated above, in his infancy, 
yet in another and narrower view only the preparation for it is 
made in early life, while the actual work and process of regenera- 
tion itself does not begin until after a certain maturity of the nat- 
ural manhood, when the rational faculty is developed within him. 
During all the preceding states, from infancy up to manhood, while 
the natural man is maturing the foundations are at the same 
time being laid in the natural for a spiritual manhood, by the ac- 
quisition of knowledges of good and truth, which abide afterwards 
and are called “remains”; without which there could be no re- 
generation (A. C. 2636). Thus, although strictly regeneration 
does not begin to be actually accomplished in these early states, 
it is with exact propriety and consistency said to begin with in- 
fancy — just as we say that the building of a house begins with 
laying the foundations, although they form no part of the super- 
structure, and strictly the actual building of the house is after- 
wards. 

All this in man is “an image, though remote,” of what took 
place in the corresponding process of the Divine glorification , 
and it is in that sense, therefore, it is said of this, likewise, that it 
was being effected “from earliest childhood.” 

Now the apparent inconsistency we have adverted to lies in a 
statement of the author in A. C. 2021, compared with his pre- 
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vious and subsequent usage. He there admonishes the reader 
that, — 

In order that a more distinct conception may be had of the union of the 
Lord’s Divine Essence with the Human, and of the conjunction of the Lord 
with the human race, through the faith of charity, here and hereafter (Aic e¢ 
in sequentibus) the former shall be called a union and the latter conjunction. 
There was, indeed, a union of the Lord’s Divine Essence with the Human; 
and there is a conjunction of the Lord with the human race, through the faith 
of charity. This [distinction] is evident from the consideration that Jehovah 
or the Lord is life; and His Human Essence also was made life. There is a 
union of life with life. But man is not life, but a recipient of life. When 
life flows into a recipient of life there is conjunction; for it is accommodated 
to it, as the active to the passive, or as what is in itself living to what in itself 
is dead, which thence lives. The principal, it is true, appears so conjoined with 
the instrumental, as they are called, that they are one; but yet they are not 
one, for each exists by itself. Man does not live of himself; but the Lord 
out of mercy adjoins him to Him, and thus causes him to live to eternity. 
And because they thus are distinct [the relation] is called a conjunction. 


But the author’s usage does not appear to be always in accord- 
ance with this rule. Not only had the distinction been made be- 
fore, and expressly in n. 2004 above quoted — while the word 
hic (here)’in the phrase ic et in sequentibus, appears to imply 
that it had not been — but apparently it is not strictly observed 
afterwards. For example, in a following paragraph even of the 
same chapter, it is said that, “When the Lord conjoined His 
Human Essence to the Divine, He also conjoined Himself to 
those who by truth become rational ” — thus applying the lesser 
term “conjunction ” to the Lord as well as to man. And though 
the word “union” is, with careful precision, not applied to desig- 
nate any relation between the Lord and man, “conjunction ” and 
“union” are both applied, not unfrequently, to express relations 
between the Divine and the Human in the Lord, both before and 
after n. 2021; and this apparently indiscriminately. But it is 
only apparently so. They are in fact used in these cases to mark 
two distinct and very different relations between the Divine and 
the Human in Him. The distinction is in truth as broad here as 
when the terms are used to distinguish the infinite difference be- 
tween what relates to the Lord and to man. For, as we shall 
show from the Writings, hereafter, during the gradual process of 
glorification, a state of conjunction of the human with the Divine 
in the Lord preceded that of union; and during this preceding 
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state of conjunction the human was yet finite ; but afterwards, as 
it was successively united, the finite was put off and the very 
Human was made Divine. Then, in respect to that of the Human 
which had become wnited with the Divine, the term “conjunction ” 
would not apply — and is not applied. 

A careful examination of the whole course of exposition of this 
Divine narrative shows, we think, conclusively, that ic (here) in 
the phrase hic et in sequentibus, refers not so much to that page or 
place in the author’s writing, but rather to the point then reached 
in the history of the Divine process of glorification. This passage 
(n. 2021), as well as the similar one in n. 2004 occurs early in 
the exposition of the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, relating to 
the covenant with Abram “ when he was a son of ninety and nine 
years,” and the prediction and promise of the birth of Isaac, 
which represents the birth of the Divine rational (A. C. 1998). 
Before this, actual union of the Divine and Human in the Lord 
had not taken place. It could not begin until after the birth and 
a certain maturity of the natural or human rational, represented 
by Ishmael. This is taught, and reasons given, in several places ; 
for example : 


The natural could not be made Divine before the rational, because it was 
effected by means of the rational. (A. C. 3245.) 

The human with every man begins in the inmost of his rational. So also the 
Lord’s human. What was above that was Jehovah Himself; in which respect 
He differed from every other man. As the human begins in the inmost of the 
rational, and the Lord made all the human with Him Divine, He thus first 
made the rational itself Divine, from its inmost. (A. C. 2194.) 


That this beginning of the union, in the inmost of the rational, 
could not be effected until after a certain maturity of the human 
rational, appears to be involved in the fact that Isaac, the Divine 
rational, was not born until Ishmael had reached fourteen years 
of age (two weeks of years) —-a number which signifies a com- 
plete period (n. 4177). And so we are told in a passage to be 
quoted presently (n. 2649) that, “ This unition began when the 
rational was in a state to receive.” Then the first actual union 
of the Divine and Human became possible, by completion of the 
states that were preparatory to it. And yet the actual accom- 
plishment, the very union, was not first effected until the weaning 
of Isaac, The weaning signified the first putting off or separa- 
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tion of the maternal human —and so the first union with the 
Divine ; for, as the Lord put off the human He put on the Divine. 
And this “ beginning ” or “ first union ” of the Divine and Human 
in the Lord, we are told, “is signified by the great feast that 
Abraham made when Isaac was weaned” (n. 2649). It will be 
instructive here to quote more fully from this remarkable pass- 
age: 

From the first verse of this [twenty-first] chapter the subject treated of is 
the unition of the Lord’s Divine Essence with the Human; in this order: 
Of the presence of the Divine in the Human — the cause of unition, verse 1; 
of the presence of the Human in the Divine, thus of reciprocal unition, verse 
2; that by this unition the Human was made Divine, verse 3; and this suc- 
cessively and continually while the Lord abode in the world, verse 4; and that 
this began when the rational was in a state to receive, verse § [birth of Isaac] ; 
the state of union is described as to the nature of it, with arcana, verses 6 and 
7. Now follows the subject of the separation of the maternal human, which 
is signified by the weaning of Isaac, and is represented in the following verses 
by Hagar’s son being sent away from the house. And as the union of the 
Lord’s Divine with His Human and the Human with His Divine is the very 
marriage of good and truth, and from this is the heavenly marriage — which 
is the same as the Lord’s kingdom for this reason the great feast is men- 
tioned which Abraham made when Isaac was weaned, by which the beginning 
of the marriage, or the first union, is signified. 


It should be noted that it is here said that by unition the Hu- 
man was made Divine “successively and continually while the 
Lord abode in the world,” and yet that this “began when the 
rational was in a state to receive,” at the birth and weaning of 
Isaac. It seems obvious that “unition ” is first used here in the 
same comprehensive sense as “regeneration ”’ is when it is said 
in n. 5354, above quoted, that it is effected “from earliest infancy 
to the end of life,” and yet in another place that, — 


It is well known that a man cannot be regenerated except in adult age, be- 
cause then first he is competent in reason and judgment and thus able to re- 
ceive good and truth from the Lord. (n. 2636.) 


This stage of development “when the rational was in a state to 
receive,” and when therefore the union first began, is then the 
point meant by “here” in the statement that “here and here- 
after” the relation of the Divine Essence to the Human in the 
Lord will be called a “ union.” 

The part of the history of Abram preceding the seventeenth 
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chapter relates therefore to the earlier period of the Lord’s glori- 
fication, from childhood up to this early manhood when the union 
first began. This is plain from what we have thus far shown ; 
and is clearly taught and illustrated in the following from A. C. 
2636: 


“ Abraham was a son of an hundred years ” [when Isaac was born]. That 
this signifies a full state of unition appears from the signification of “an 
hundred ” which is, what is full, — explained in what presently follows — and 
from the signification of “ years,” which is, state. Here it is a full state of 
unition. 

What was a full state of unition of the Lord’s Divine with His Human, or 
what is the same, with the rational — for the human begins in the inmost of 
the rational — cannot be described so as to be apprehended; but may be illus- 
trated by the conditions in man which are called a full state, when he is being 
reformed and regenerated. It is known that man cannot be regenerated ex- 
cept in adult age, because then first he is competent in reason and judgment, 
and thus able to receive good and truth from the Lord. Before he comes into 
this state he is prepared of the Lord by the insinuation into him of such 
things as may serve for ground for the reception of seeds of good and truth, 
— which are the many states of innocence and charity, and also cognitions of 
good and truth, and thoughts therefrom. This is accomplished during the 
years before he is regenerated. When a man is imbued with these, and is 
thus prepared, it is said that his state is full; for his interiors are thus dis- 
posed for receiving. All these things in man with which he is endued by the 
Lord before regeneration, and by means of which he is regenerated, are called 
remains — which in the Word are signified by the number “ ten,” and also, 
when the state is full for regeneration, by “ a hundred.” 

This may serve to illustrate what is meant by a full state of unition of the 
Human with the Divine in the Lord. It was when by His own might, through 
the combats and victories of temptations and through the powers of Divine 
Wisdom and Intelligence, He had procured to Himself so much of the Di- 
vine in the Human — that is, in the rational — that He could unite the very 
Divine to the Divine acquired in the rational. In order that this state might 
be represented it came to pass that, although Abraham had sojourned many 
years in the land of Canaan, Isaac was not born until Abraham had attained 
the age of a hundred years. These are arcana which are involved in the num- 
ber “a hundred,” which was Abraham’s age. 


And of the preceding year, when “ Abram was a son of ninety 
and nine years” and the birth of Isaac was foretold, it is said 
that this age signifies “the state and time defore the union of the 
Lord’s Divine Essence with His Human” (A. C, 2106). And 
it was then, at the time of this prediction, that Jehovah said unto 
Abram : 
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“Thy name shall no more be called Abram, but Abraham shall thy name 
be,” which signified that the Lord should put off the human, and put on the 
Divine. (A. C. 2009, 2010.) 


It seems clear that the actual relation of the Lord’s Human 
Essence to His Divine, during all the period from His early boy- 
hood up to that represented by the birth of Isaac, was a state of 
conjunction — more full and perfect conjunction, undoubtedly, 
than was ever attained or could be attained by any finite man or 
angel; but such relation as only could subsist between what was 
still finite and the infinite in Him. And yet it clearly appears in 
certain passages that during this early period a process was at the 
same time going on which could consistently be called “ union ” 
and “ unition,” and accordingly these terms are applied. But as 
we have been able to apprehend the doctrine, it was not then a 
union of the Divine and Human Essence, but the union of Divine 
good with truth Divine — far within and above the infirm human 
(A. C. 1926 with 1953, 1914, 2053, 5331 end, etc.) —as remains, 
whereby the actual union of the Divine and Human Essence was 
to be afterwards effected ; corresponding to the union of good and 
truth as remains in man, in the early years of his life, which are 
the means of his subsequent regeneration. But in the Lord these 
remains were Divine (n. 1906, 2636), and were acquired by most 
grievous conflicts in temptations, even from his early boyhood 
(n. 1661.) This union of Divine good with truth Divine, as re- 
mains, was nevertheless a real Divine union; and its presence 
within and above was, at the same time, constantly the means of 
more and more full and perfect conjunction of the still finite hu- 
man ; and so, after the full state of conjunction was attained, of its 
actual union, gradually, with the Divine. That full state was at- 
tained, as we have seen, when Abraham was a hundred years old. 
Then was Isaac, the Divine rational, born; and not until this, 
and at the weaning of Isaac, did the actual union of the Divine 
with the Human in the Lord begin ; and then first could the term 
“union” be applied to the relation between the Human and the 
Divine. The union, however, then only began. It was effected 
afterwards gradually, step by step, one human principle after an- 
other, by successive conflicts and victories in temptation, to the 
end of His life in the world. So that even after that point in 
the Divine history had been reached, the term “ union ” could only 
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be predicated of that in the Lord which, successively, had become 
united to the Divine ; all the rest was still finite, and in a state of 
conjunction only. We therefore still meet with both terms; but 
most consistently and necessarily. There is no looseness or inex- 
actness ; the author’s precision is nowhere more remarkable, and 
nowhere more instructive. With this understanding there is no 
tautology, but a most important and enlightening distinction, when 
we find the two terms in one sentence, as when it is said, “ The 
Lord progressed more and more to conjunction and union with 
Jehovah. . . . The Lord by the conflicts and victories of tempta- 
tions conjoined and united Himself more and more” (n. 1864). 
For we see that each successive temptation effected something of 
union, and at the same time brought that in Him which was not 
yet united into a more full-and perfect state of conjunction with 
the Divine. 

All this implies a first state of the Lord’s human which was less 
near to the Divine than conjunction. This was a state of adjunc- 
tion —the state of the infirm human as it was first put on, by 
nativity (n. 1707, 2236, etc.). Hence the significance of such 
expressions as that just above: “The Lord progressed to conjunc- 
tion’; and of conjunction being so often spoken of as a state to 
be attained—as in n. 1535, “ The Lord’s external man was /o 
de conjoined with His internal.” 

In further illustration of the important distinction which Swe- 
denborg makes between “conjunction ” and “union ” let us refer 
to what we are taught respecting the Lord’s successive states of 
perception. In the exposition of the arrival of Abram at “the 
oak grove of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6), we are told that this signifies 
“the first perception,” and that the Lord attained this first per- 
ception when first He “conjoined the human essence to the Di- 
vine” (n. 1439-1442); and then His second state of perception, 
when He effected the more interior conjunction represented by 
“spreading the tent” to dwell in “the oak groves of Mamre” 
(Gen. xiii. 18); “for all perception is from conjunction,” and 
“ His external man or human essence was conjoined to the Divine 
essence by degrees, according to the multiplication and the fructi- 
fication of knowledges” (n. 1616). As the work of conjunction 
advanced, we read therefore of His attaining more and more inte- 
rior states of perception. (See-A. C. 1784-1786, 1791, etc.) But 
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“the two essences were not yet united in one,” it is said (n. 1785) ; 
and “His perceptions were more and more interior as He ap- 
proached nearer to union with Jehovah ” (n. 2144). And, further, 
that, “ After the Lord’s Human essence became united to His 
Divine and at the same time became Jehovah, then the Lord was 
above what is called perception ” (n. 1919). Thus the teaching is 
most clear that the Lord’s perception was incident to the state 
of conjunction ; that the progressive states of conjunction and 
perception preceded that of union with the Divine; and that when 
the union was effected He was above perception. 

If the view we have presented should help any of our readers 
to a clearer understanding of this most difficult and yet most im- 
portant subject, our object will have been accomplished. 


S. M. W. 





THE IDEA OF GOD AS MAN. 


It is of the greatest importance that we have a correct idea of 
God, and indeed as a Divine Man; but the importance of this 
idea is not sufficiently realized by many even well-informed New 
Churchmen. 

In the “ Arcana Ccelestia ” we read that,— 


The internal sense of the Word is especially for angels, and so is adapted 
to their perceptions and thoughts. They are in what is delightful to them, 
yea, in their blessedness and happiness when they think of the Lord, of His 
Divine and Human, and of how this was made Divine; for a celestial and 
spiritual sphere surrounds them which is full of the Lord; so that it may be 
said they are in the Lord. Nothing is therefore more blessed and happy to 
them than to think according to the things which are of that sphere and its 
affection: and then at the same time they are instructed and perfected — 
especially in respect to how the Lord by degrees, as He grew up, made the 
human in which he was born Divine, by His own power. (2551.) 


The essential quality of the idea of the Divine Human is also 
presented to us in the following : 


The church which begins from faith would cease to be a church unless this 
Divine truth should remain in it, namely, that the Human of the Lord is 
Divine, for this is the supreme or inmost truth of the Church. . . . This Su- 
preme or inmost truth, that the Human of the Lord is Divine, is denied by 
those in the church who are in faith alone; and yet, as they know from the 
Word that the Lord is Divine, and do not understand how the Human can be 
Divine, therefore they attribute both to the Lord, distinguishing between His 
Divine and Human nature. But those who are in the life of faith, or in 
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charity, adore the Lord as their God and Saviour, and when they are in 
adoration they think of the Lord’s Divine without separating it from the 
Human, and so in heart acknowledge all in the Lord to be Divine. But when 
they think from doctrine, because they cannot comprehend how the Human 
can be Divine, they speak from the doctrinal. (A.C. 4731.) 


From this we see that the church ceases to be a church unless 
the Human of the Lord is acknowledged in it to be Divine. But 
we should guard against the idea that the acknowledgment here 
referred to is a clear, rational acknowledgment from doctrine. 
There are two forms of acknowledgment, one from doctrine, the 
other from life or charity; and we need to note that they who 
without doctrine are in the life of faith or in charity — though 
they adore the Lord as their God and Saviour, and while in this 
adoration think of the Lord’s Divine not separated from His 
Human, so that in this state the Lord’s Human is acknowledged 
to be Divine — yet it is not distinctly and rationally acknowl- 
edged, as when it is clearly seen from doctrine. And therefore 
when they think from the doctrine of their church, they cannot 
thus acknowledge the Lord’s Human to be Divine. Conflicting 
states thus exist in the mind, and the tendency in a declining 
church is to the destruction of the acknowledgment of the Lord’s 
Divine Human; therefore in order to preserve, cultivate, and 
develop this acknowledgment, the Lord gives true doctrine con- 
cerning the Divine Human when He establishes His New Church. 
We are told of certain Gentiles in the spiritual world, that, — 

They were sad because the Divine Being did not appear to them, when yet 
they think of the Divine and speak of Him; wherefore “if there is a God He 
should send to them some who would teach them”; and they had expected this 
for a long time, but in vain, lamenting that perchance He had deserted them 
and that thus there seemed no alternative but that they would perish. But 
then I heard angels speaking with them from heaven, saying that God could 
not be manifested to them because they were not willing to believe that God 
was born a man in the world, or that He took on the human; and that until 
they believe this God cannot be manifested to them; neither could they be 
taught,-because this is the primary [truth] of all revelation. They said that 
they do indeed believe that God is Man, yet they cannot comprehend that He 
was born a man in the world. But the answer was made to them that He was 
not born a man just as another, since He was not from a human father, but 
from Jehovah the Father and by a Virgin; and that thus He was not just as 
another man, for the soul of a man from a human father is a recipient of life; 
but the soul of the Lord from Jehovah the Father is Life Itself, which gives 
life to all; and the difference is as between the human and the Divine, and 
as between the finite and the infinite, or between the created and the uncre- 
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ate; and because He was such as to His soul, it could not be but that the 


body would be as the soul, after He rejected that of the body which He took 
from the mother. (S. D. vol. iv., pt. vii., p. 41.) 


Here it is clearly taught that the primary truth of all revelation 
is that God was born a Man or that He took on the human in the 
world; from which we may see the importance of implanting this 
idea firmly in the minds of children, and the importance also of 
presenting it frequently to the people in the public teaching of 
the church, and the prominence it should hold in missionary work. 

In the T. C. R. 81, we read: 

By the Lord we mean Jehovah in His Human. The knowledge of the 
Lord exceeds in excellence all knowledges which are given in the church, yea, 
which are in heaven. 

And again : 


It is angelic to think distinctly of the various things concerning the Lord’s 
life in the world, and how He put off the human rational and made it Divine 
by His own power; and at the same time of the doctrine of charity and faith, 
such as it is when the rational associates itself with it; and many things besides, 
which are interior things of the church and of man and are dependent on them. 
To the man whose mind and heart are set on worldly and corporeal things 
these appear of no moment, and perchance as of no advantage to him; but 
these same things are precious to the angels whose mind and heart are in 
celestial and spiritual things. Their ideas and perceptions of them are 
ineffable. Hence it appears that for the most part things which are of no 
moment to man, because they transcend his understanding, are held in the 
highest esteem by the angels because they enter into the light of their wisdom ; 
and on the other hand things which are most esteemed by man because they 
are worldly and thus enter into his understanding, are of no moment to the 
angels, for they are out of the light of their wisdom. (A. C. 2540.) 


We may see from this that too great activity of the love of the 
world directed to the acquisition and enjoyment of natural pos- 
sessions, is not conducive to the development of spiritual wisdom. 
It is angelic to think of the Lord and how He made His human 
Divine ; but how little interest is manifested in this sublime sub- 
ject at the present day. And this may safely be attributed to the 
preponderating influence of worldly cares and desires. It should 
therefore be our care to guard against this influence by cultivating 
in every possible way a knowledge of the Divine Truths of the 
Church ; and especially of this inmost truth, that the Human of 
the Lord is Divine; for on this precious pearl depend all other 
knowledges of the church. 


J. WHITEHEAD. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


[All Book Notices will be unsigned, but the writers’ names will be printed in 
the index at the end of each volume. | 


The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture, 
or Word of the Lord; here, first, those which are in Genesis — 
Together with wonderful things seen in the World of Spirits and 
the Heaven of Angels. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Originally 
published in Latin at London, A. D. 1749, 1750. Vols. I. to 
IV. New York: New-Church Board of Publication. 1892, 
1893. 410, 369, 391, 472 pages. $1.25 each. 


Ir is between fifty and sixty years since the first edition of the 
“ Arcana ” was published in this country. In 1834 a number of 
gentlemen formed themselves into an Association called the “ Bos- 
ton New-Church Printing Society.” Their object was to publish 
the works of Swedenborg. The first book printed under their 
auspices was the “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” which appeared in 
1835. This was followed the next year by the “ Apocalypse 
Revealed”; and in 1837 the first volume of the “ Arcana ” made 
its appearance. In 1840 three more volumes of that book had 
been published; but a financial crisis which prevailed at the 
time brought the operations of the society and, soon afterwards, 
the society itself, to an end. At the meeting of the General Con- 
vention in 1843, these facts were reported, with the additional 
statement that a few individuals had undertaken to prosecute the 
work at their own risk, and that volumes five and six of the 
“Arcana” had already been issued. Under this arrangement 
the publication continued till, in 1847, the last of twelve volumes, 
and, in 1848, the Index was printed. The price which, at first, 
had been placed at one dollar, was meanwhile raised to one dol- 
lar and a quarter per volume. 

The edition thus prepared under difficulties of which the pres- 
ent generation can form but a slight conception, has always been 
known as the Boston edition of the “ Arcana.” It was not stereo- 
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typed, and no attempt was made at a new translation. In a no- 
tice of the first volume, which appeared in the Mew-/erusalem 
Magazine for June, 1837, we find it stated that the translation 
“has been hastily revised, and many alterations made, of which, 
though many may be unimportant, others were demanded to make 
the translation depart less widely from a literal one; particularly 
in adaptation to readers in this country, as in several of the 
works republished here an especial effort has been made to render 
the translation as literal as possible.” As the later volumes were 
published, the revision became more slight. The translation used 
was that of the English edition, and was originally made by the 
Rev. John Clowes. It forms the substantial basis, as we under- 
stand, of all the editions which have been printed in the English 
language down to the present time. 

In the volumes before us we have the first attempt ever made 
in this country to furnish the readers of Swedenborg with a trans- 
lation of the “Arcana” essentially new. The trustees of the 
Rotch Fund, exercising wisely, as we think, the discretionary 
power committed to them by the will under which they act, have 
devoted the money received from the bequest to the preparation 
and publication of a complete edition of Swedenborg’s theologi- 
cal writings, which shall be correct and readable in its contents, 
convenient and tasteful in its form, and thus not only a lasting 
monument to the donor, but a priceless blessing to the church 
which she sought to benefit. Mrs. Rotch passed into the other 
life in the year 1863. Since that time, from the proceeds of her 
legacy have been published new editions of the “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” the “ Divine Providence,” the “ Four Doctrines,” the 
“True Christian Religion,” and “ Heaven and Hell.” In all of 
these works no pains has been spared to secure a translation 
which shall be absolutely true to the original, while expressing the 
author’s thoughts in pure and intelligible English. The result 
has been the production of an edition, uniform in style, binding, 
and price, far superior to any other which has been issued on 
either side of the ocean. 

Now, at last, the “ Arcana” is beginning to take its place in 
the series; and we have no hesitation in saying that those who 
have been looking for a standard edition of this great work will 
not be disappointed. The size of the volumes, quality of paper, 
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and clearness of type leave nothing to be desired. They are easy 
to hold and easy to read. Running titles at the top of each page 
give book, chapter, and verse, with the numbers of the para- 
graphs; while marginal figures indicate the sub-divisions of the 
longer paragraphs, as arranged by Mr. Potts for his Concordance. 
The chief objection which will probably be raised against the 
edition is the higher cost made necessary by the smaller size and 
increased number of volumes. The four volumes already pub- 
lished extend only to n. 2605, whereas the fourth volume of the 
old Boston edition ended with n. 3649. If the same ratio is pre- 
served throughout, we may expect that the new edition, exclusive 
of the Index, will consist of nineteen volumes, instead of the 
twelve to which we are accustomed. The greater expense was of 
course unavoidable, if the original plan as to uniformity of type 
and page was to be carried out. 

Coming to the contents of the work, we feel confident that the 
translation will be found to justify all reasonable expectations 
of readers and students of Swedenborg. It is interesting to note 
the progress which has been made in this particular during the 
last half century. That progress is, partly at least, due to a 
growth in the understanding of Swedenborg’s use of terms. In 
1837 the only sure way of being faithful to the original seemed, 
in many more cases than at present, to consist in the rendering 
of Latin words by the same words Anglicized. The exact English 
equivalents had not been found. In some instances it is probable 
that there are no such equivalents, because the ideas themselves 
were entirely new and never had been uttered in our language. 
But longer study has made us acquainted with Swedenborg’s own 
definitions scattered here and there through his writings; so that 
the sense in which he uses terms has gradually become more and 
more ‘apparent. A well-known example is that of scientie and 
scientifica, which were formerly rendered “sciences” and “ scien- 
tifics,” but are now seen to mean simply knowledges. The differ- 
ence is well illustrated in the following passage, of which the old 
translation is first given, and then the new: 


[OLD.] [NEw.] 
All scientifics from which man thinks —_ Every 4now/edge from which a man 
are called his substance. Without scz- thinks is called an acquisition. With- 
entifics, previously acquired, man as out an acquired knowledge of facts, a 
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man is not capable of having a single 
idea of thought. The ideas of thought 
are founded upon those things which 
are impressed on the memory from 
things of sense; wherefore scientifics 
are the vessels of things spiritual, 
and affections, proceeding from bodily 
pleasures of a good quality, are the 
vessels of things celestial. (A. C. 1435.) 
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man cannot as a man have any idea 
of thought. The ideas of thought 
have their foundation in things im- 
pressed on the memory from the senses. 
Sensual knowledges, therefore, are the 
vessels of spiritual things; and affec- 
tions that are from good pleasures of 
the body are the vessels of celestial 
things. 





In the old editions of the “ Arcana” the phrase “ scientifics 
and knowledges” often occurred as the translation of scientifica 
et cognitiones. Thus in n. 1469 we read: “ The scientifics and 
knowledges which he learned are not truths, but are only recipi- 
ent vessels.” The new translation instead of “scientifics and 
knowledges,” gives “ external and internal knowledges ” —a ren- 
dering which is plainly in accord with Swedenborg’s explanation 
of the two words in places where he compares them. 

The word proprium, meaning that which is man’s own, is re- 
tained wherever it is used as a noun. This seems unavoidable ; 
for by common consent there is no English word which can serve 
as its exact equivalent. We may well be content to retain it now 
that it has found its way into the Century dictionary as an ac- 
cepted member of the English family. But when it is employed 
as an adjective, our latest translators of Swedenborg rightly, as 
we think, substitute the simple rendering “his own” for the 
archaic term, “proper”; as, for instance, “ Whatever is man’s 
own has in itself no life ” (A. C. 41), instead of “ Whatsoever is 
proper to man, this has no life in itself.” 

Besides giving more truly the meaning of the original, this new 
version of the “ Arcana” will be found to read far more easily 
and smoothly than any which has preceded it. This, in itself, is 
no small recommendation. Awkward and unnatural sentences 
always make hard work for a reader; but good, flowing English 
is restful and enjoyable. We have no space for extended illustra- 
tions ; but the two renderings of a single short paragraph must 
suffice for an example : 


[OLD.] [NEw.] 
Inasmuch as, by the Divine Mercy Since by the Divine mercy of the 
of the Lord, it has been granted me Lord it has been given me to know the 
to know the internal sense of the Word, internal meaning of the Word, in which 
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in which are contained the deepest ar- 
cana, such as have never before come 
to the knowledge of any one, nor can 
come, unless it be known how things 
are in another life, for most things 
which are in the internal sense of the 
Word regard, describe, and involve 
those things; it is allowed me to lay 
open the things which I have heard 
and seen, now for several years, in 
which it has been given to be in the 


are contained deepest arcana that have 
not before come to any one’s knowl- 
edge, nor can come unless it is known 
how matters are in the other life — 
for these are regarded, related, and in- 
volved by very many things in the in- 
ternal sense of the Word —it is per- 
mitted me to disclose the things which 
I have heard and seen now for some 
years in which it has been given me to 
be in the company of spirits and angels. 





fellowship of spirits and angels. (n. 67.) 


The highest privilege of a reviewer in noticing this work is to 
call fresh attention to its wonderful character. “I have chosen 
thee to unfold to men the spiritual sense of the Scripture” was 
the announcement made to Swedenborg, as he declares, by the 
Lord Himself. Four years later as the result of this call, the 
first volume of the “ Arcana Ceelestia”” was published. It begins 
as follows : 

The Word of the Old Testament contains arcana of heaven, and each and 


all things there in regard to the Lord, His heaven, the church, faith, and mat- 
ters of faith. This no mortal gathers from the letter. 


Then he proceeds to affirm that “everywhere in the Scriptures 
there are internal things which do not appear at all in the ex- 
ternal.” Humbly and reverently he goes forward from this point 
expounding, verse by verse, the deeper meaning of Genesis and 
Exodus. Far beyond all power of human imagination to invent, 
are the things which he unfolds, Far beyond all systems which 
can be devised by man’s ingenuity, is that which he applies to the 
interpretation of the Divine Word. Many persons are doubtless 
kept from reading by the tremendous claim which these assertions 
imply. Others do not read far, because it all seems so new and 
strange to them. But those who persevere, and carefully digest 
the contents even of a single volume, cannot fail to be impressed 
with the grandeur, the consistency, and the spirituality of the 
principles which are set forth. It is hard for us to believe that 
any such readers, if the Word of God is precious to them, can 
help seeing in the continuous spiritual sense which is disclosed, 
the self-evidencing proofs that the Lord at this day is admitting 
men more deeply into His Divine secrets, and has made to them 
a new revelation. 
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The Interpretation of the Scriptures. Three Conferences held at 
Memorial Hall, London. By the Rev. Tuomas CuILp. Lon- 
don: Published for the New-Church Evidence Society by James 
Speirs, 36 Bloomsbury Street. 1894. 122 pages. Paper, 25 
cents. 


THE circumstances under which these lectures were given are 
thus stated in the preface : 

On Sept. 13, 1893, the Rev. John Urquhart delivered an address to the 
Young-Men’s Bible Society connected with Westbourne Park Church, London, 
upholding the absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures. The Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
the minister of that church, in criticising the address, maintained the inspira- 
tion of the Word, but could not agree with Mr. Urquhart as to its inerrancy 
in matters of history and science. The utterances of both gentlemen were 
fully reported in the religious press, and have given rise to an extensive litera- 
ture consisting of articles, leaders, notes, and correspondence. Since then, 
also, the editor of the British Weekly has invited various prominent men of 
all denominations (the New Church excepted) to lay their views on the sub- 
ject before the public in a symposium which is only now (January, 1894) draw- 
ing to a close. 

Soon after the subject was first discussed by Dr. Clifford and 
Mr, Urquhart, the New-Church Evidence Society resolved to in- 
vite the Rev. Thomas Child to deliver three lectures on the sub- 
ject as it is presented in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
which, while dealing with the arguments of the two representa- 
tive exponents of these old and new schools of thought, should 
set forth the doctrine of the New Church as to what revelation 
really is, where it is to be found, and as to the nature of the in- 
errancy and plenary inspiration of the Bible. Mr. Child accepted 
the invitation, and the lectures were delivered in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, on Mondays, Nov. 6, 13, and 
20. They were well attended by an audience chiefly composed 
of laymen, the ministers resident in the county of London, who 
had all been specially invited, being but sparsely represented. 

Of the lectures themselves we need but to say that they do the 
work above outlined in an able, thorough, and scholarly way. We 
judge them to have been wholly extemporaneous, and as such they 
are remarkable for conciseness of statement. As an example of 
the latter quality we give the following, which presents, indeed, 
the gist of the whole matter : 

If the Word of God is not and, as Revelation, cannot be history; if, to 
convey history was not the purpose and intention of its being written; if the 
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Word of God is on one plane, and history on another; if the Word of God 
is spiritual and history is natural, dealing with natural things which any man 
could write who knew them; if, yet, the history is the only way to the revela- 
tion, then plainly there is only one solution of the difficulty, and that is, that 
the history is Representative of the Revelation. There is the whole solution. 
If the two are confounded, you will fail to get any solution; but if you take 
this simple idea, namely, that the Word of God, coming to men, speaking 
through their minds, takes the representative, material forms of thought there 
given, by which to exhibit to men externally the Divine truth so communicated 
—then that historical external record, mistakes included, becomes literally 
representative of the internal thought of God so given. 


We cannot forbear quoting also the following fresh and original 
illustration of this position, which closes the first lecture : 


We all know Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Bunyan was a Bedfordshire 
man, and may, by supposition, have used the topography of Bedfordshire in 
his account of the wanderings of the Pilgrim, Christian. He may all through 
Christian’s journey have had in his mind and traced out as a setting for his 
story, ground that was very well known to him. He may have, instead of 
following up a particular route closely, diverged from it, or blotted out at any 
point the next ten geographical Bedfordshire miles, joining portions of the 
county so many miles apart. Now the book falls into the hands of the Mod- 
ern Critic, and see what follows. “ Well,” says he, “ this was once held to be 
an allegory; it was held to be an unfolding of certain Christian states in their 
rudimentary form up to the full development of the Christian life in heaven. 
Whether that is so, I do not know. These are mystical things with which I 
have nothing to do. But I see in this quite another matter. Bunyan was a 
Bedfordshire man. I see in these wanderings of Christian, descriptions of 
various parts of Bedfordshire, I can identify them, and I perceive clearly 
where Bunyan has lapsed, where he has erred, I perceive that after following 
a country for a certain distance, he suddenly stops and begins again some- 
where else. Bunyan was clearly wrong in this. I have personally investigated 
the whole ground; been over every inch of it, and I can show you just where 
he is right and just where he is wrong, I have been there and know.” 

And the Christian man, who has taken Bunyan as being the representative, 
the great exponent, of the wanderings of the will from the “City of Destruc- 
tion” into the land of blessedness, ventures to protest and says, “ Well, friend, 
and what about that? Suppose you are ever so right, will your conception 
of Bedfordshire constitute Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’? Do you not see 
that this description of Bedfordshire is only the background, the setting, the 
vehicle, the representative, which Bunyan gives to the facts of another order 
which he desires to communicate? He is right, in spite of you, be you topo- 
graphically ever so right. He himself has concluded that the very mistakes 
were the right means to the right end. Whether ignorantly or not, matters 
nothing; he 4ad to miss out those ten miles; he had to manipulate the county 
of Bedfordshire for his only end and purpose, because his object was not to 
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teach the topography of Bedfordshire, which you have other means of learn- 
ing, but the course of the Christian life as he conceived it?” And this is 
what, we hold, God has done with human knowledge for the purposes of 
Divine Revelation. 


The “ Discussions ” that followed the lectures, and which are 
here recorded in full, do not seem to us to approve the usefulness 
of that feature of missionary effort. It is seldom that the more 
intelligent, thoughtful, and truth-loving portion of a mixed audi- 
ence, like the one gathered by Mr. Child, cares to ask public 
questions or engage in public discussion. It is generally those 
who hold their opinions tenaciously, and somewhat pugnaciously 
as well, that are anxious to be heard at such times. Others in 
the audience may be helped by the further elucidation of the mat- 
ter in hand which the discussion possibly calls out, but we are 
impressed with the conviction that the subject is usually better 
left where the discourse ends. In these remarks we mean to im- 
ply no adverse criticism of Mr. Child’s answers to queries as here 
presented, which we regard as both apt and able, but rather of 
the quality of the questions raised and the remarks made by the 
questioners. These seem to us on the whole to detract from the 
value of the lectures rather than to add to it. 

The whole report forms a neat pamphlet of one hundred and 
twenty-two pages, and can be recommended as a fresh, strong 
study from a thoroughly New-Church point of view of a subject 
that is at present much before the popular mind. 


The World’s Parliament of Religions. By JoHN Henry Bar- 
rows, D. D. Chicago: The Parliament Publishing Company. 
1893. 2 vols. 1600 pages. Price, in cloth, $5.00. 


In bringing out in so sumptuous a style the documents of the 
assembly with which he had so much to do, Dr. Barrows has com- 
pleted an undertaking, the greatness of which can scarcely be 
overestimated. The seventeen days were full of importance, not 
only to all who were present, but to the world, and these volumes 
will find their way everywhere, carrying the words and portraits 
of the participants, and much more besides. Such a book was 
never before printed, and it stands not only as a curiosity of lit- 
erature, but as a prophecy of the new age, the age of twelve gates, 
and not one of them shut. 
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Dr. Barrows describes his book as “ An Illustrated and Popu- 
lar Story of the World’s First Parliament of Religions, held in 
Chicago in connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893,” 
and he dedicates it to “ the Beloved Wife whose kindly and fore- 
seeing Wisdom, unwearied Helpfulness and unwavering Faith in 
the high Ends of the Parliament of Religions, were my constant 
Solace and Inspiration amid the Labors of the last three Years.” 

These words are quoted because they show the temper of the 
man. He is a Christian pastor, a man of large heart, an apostle 
rather than a theologian, a lover of all men. In this spirit he 
could act as the right arm of President Bonney, whose mind and 
faith conceived the plan and gave it guidance. 

The preface declares that “ Religion is the greatest fact of 
History; the human soul, with its upward look, catching the re- 
flection of Heaven, transfigures the sombre annals of time,” and 
that the book is “the record of Man’s best thinking today on the 
greatest of themes.” A note explains that the first volume prints 
papers in full, while the second condenses them, to their probable 
advantage. ‘There is a list of the hundreds of illustrations show- 
ing the whole platform, many faces of full size, others grouped, 
and churches and temples throughout the world. 

The first chapter deals with the history of the Parliament, ap- 
propriately giving Mr. Bonney’s portrait, and it should be said 
that all the portraits are excellent. Some of the letters in re- 
sponse to invitations are given, one by Mr. Gladstone in facsimile, 
and others from all quarters. The unfortunate reply of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is printed, and another similar one 
received from a Chinese missionary, who said : 


If misled yourself, at least do not mislead others, nor jeopardize, I pray 
you, the precious life of your soul by playing fast and loose with the truth and 
coquetting with false religions. 


Such letters seem to have been received by Dr. Barrows in 
good temper, and of course nearly all his replies were sym- 
pathetic. ‘The World’s Response” is the subject of his second 
chapter. He gives a list of the Advisory Council formed from 
the avowed friends of the movement, and including representatives 
from all the countries of Europe, from India, China, Australia, 
the Islands, and apparently every quarter of the globe. 
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A graphic chapter is given to the opening day, with its addresses 
of welcome from President Bonney and Chairman Barrows, and 
the responses of Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, the President 
of the Exposition, Dr. Chapin of the Woman’s Committee, Mo- 
zoomdar of India, Kwang Yu, delegate from China, Prince Wol- 
konsky of Russia, the Japanese Shibata, Count Bernstoff of 
Germany, Archbishop Redwood of New Zealand, the Buddhist 
Dharmapala, the Jainist Gandhi, the Armenian Tcheraz, the the- 
osophist Chakravarti, the African Bishop Arnett, and others. 

Then follows a chronicle of the days, with pleasant words of 
comment upon the most notable papers, and then we have a 
chapter on that most impressive closing day, in which the officials 
and the most prominent representatives took their parts in a 
noble way. Dr. Barrows says of the moment when President 
Bonney rose: 

It was a great moment, the culmination of a great achievement, and when 


Mr. Bonney came forward, the vast audience stood up, waved their hats and 
handkerchiefs, and poured upon him a flood of gratitude. 


We now come to the papers, but here Dr. Barrows pauses to 
point out that they include, as their subjects, God, Man, Religion, 
Systems of Religion, Sacred Books, the Family, the Leaders of 
Religion, Morals, Social Problems, the State of Christendom, the 
Reunion of Christendom, and the Religious Union of the World. 

It is impossible to carry this account further into these scores 
of papers. Almost all show clear insight and good feeling. With 
scarcely an exception no one seemed to thrust himself forward. 
The immense audiences which kept the hall filled day and evening, 
found something to approve in every address. The unhappy 
divisions of Christendom were commented upon by many speakers, 
but there is evident all through, the inability of gentile systems to 
show in theory or in fruits any superiority to Christianity. In- 
deed, these volumes seem to us a striking and ample testimony 
that there is but one universal religion, namely, Christianity in its 
purity. Several speakers predicted great benefit from the Parlia- 
ment. One speaker said very truly: 

God is one. Humanity is one. The family of man has yet to realize its 
real brotherhood. A tolerant, generous spirit, recognizing the good in all, 
and a hearty, mutual feeling of universal interdependence will hasten the 
happy day. 
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Professor Drummond was emphatic in saying: 


Evolution has swept over the doctrine of creation and left it untouched, 
except for the better. It has swept over the argument from design and left 
it untouched, except for the better. 


Dr. Barrows, by severe abridgement in the second volume, has 
found room to give some account of the Denominational Con- 
gresses, and he adds a Review and Summary, biographical notes 
of some speakers, and a full index. Could he have treated the 
papers in a uniform way, some writers would now be feeling better 
satisfied, but here is the record and little fault can be found with 
it. 

In closing I would commend the hearty manner in which Dr. 
Barrows, himself a Presbyterian, speaks of Mr. Bonney, Mr. 
Mercer, and other New-Churchmen, and it seems only right to 
say that they performed their responsible parts with an admirable 
dignity and earnestness, giving much satisfaction to their brethren, 
and justly upholding the cause committed to their hands. 


The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life. 
By Georce A. Gorpon, Minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1893. 310 pages. 

Tus book consists of a course of lectures which the author 
delivered in his church last winter, and which attracted consider- 
able attention at the time. They are seven in number, and re- 
hearse with skill and learning the arguments in favor of immor- 
tality. Separate chapters deal with such subjects as the evidences 
for immortality afforded respectively by the Hebrew Prophets, the 
Poets, the Philosophers, the Apostle Paul, and Jesus Christ. Thus 
the whole field of sacred and profane literature is traversed in 
search of testimony. Homer and Shakespeare, Dante and Words- 
worth, Browning and Tennyson, with many others, are laid under 
contribution. The logic of Plato, Cicero, Butler, and Kant is 
summoned to the author’s aid. The crowning testimony is prop- 
erly found in the life and teachings of our Lord. 

We do not doubt that this book, like others of its class, will be 
helpful to many readers. The argumentative method adopted by 
the writer has its distinct place and use. But there are certainly 
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those — and their number cannot be small — to whom that method 
will be insufficient. Argument on this subject is at best but the 
bringing together of a cumulative series of probabilities, tending 
to establish the point assumed. This seems to be admitted by 
Dr. Gordon at the outset, when he says: 


What is our problem? ot the completed proof of the immortal life, for that 
is impossible ; impossible, because we are considering a future event. God only 
hath immortality; He alone is the absolute, set free from the limitations of 
time. The impossibility of proving a future event holds of nature equally 
with the soul. 


The italics are ours. It is well enough, as we have said, to 
bring together the witnesses to immortality “in literature, philos- 
ophy, and life”; but we cannot understand how a Christian min- 
ister can omit, as the witness which transcends all these, the voice 
of Divine revelation. This is what we miss from the book under 
consideration. The one reason, above all others, for believing in 
man’s immortality, is that God, in the Scriptures, declares it. To 
the devout Christian soul there is no authority like that of “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” How does Dr. Gordon know that “God hath 
immortality,” and is “free from the limitations of time,” except 
from Revelation? How, otherwise, does he know that there is a 
God? No mere intuition, no process of inductive reasoning, sup- 
plies him with this knowledge? Then why should he not insist 
with equal certitude that man is immortal, simply because he finds 
written in the book of life such sayings as these: “I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever ;” “ At thy right hand are pleasures 
for evermore ;” “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die ;” “ Because I live, ye shall live also”? 

Not a word is said in this book, so far as we remember, about 
the spiritual world as being near and real, or about the living na- 
ture of spirit, as distinguished from the inert flesh. But perhaps 
this would be too much to expect from one who labors to estab- 
lish only the bare fact of immortality. 


The Aim of Life. Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. By 
Puitip STAFFORD Moxom. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1894. 


Dr. Moxom — until very recently pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Boston — has been recognized for some time as one 
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of the most advanced and independent thinkers in the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs. We are convinced that some of his 
best work enters into the volume before us. For while it consists 
of a series of addresses to young people, suited to their appre- 
hension, and of an eminently practical character, the author in- 
dulges in no talking down to his audience. While simple and 
clear, his tone is always elevated and scholarly. He deals with 
principles of life rather than maxims of conduct, and so seeks to 
give to those whom he addresses a thoroughly rational grasp of 
the subjects presented. Thus in the chapter on “ Ethics of Amuse- 
ment,” he remarks: 


Prescription in morals has narrow limits. No matter how much we may 
wish, in moments of weakness and perplexity, to escape the necessity of de- 
ciding moral questions for ourselves, we cannot do so. This is the permanent 
and essential condition of moral life, that each must make decisions for him- 
self. Seek advice from those whose knowledge and wisdom you trust; exer- 
cise a careful observation, for thus you will learn much that will be of highest 
value in forming your judgments; profit by the experience of others; and 
study and grasp the principles of right conduct which are set before you in 
the teaching and example of Jesus Christ. All this will help you; but, after 
all, you must make decisions, and the product of decisions is character, and 
character is at once life and destiny. 


_The author’s endeavor to lead his auditors to lay hold of prin- 
ciples and keep them firmly in grasp is shown in his constant re- 
currence to the root meanings of the subjects he is considering. 
This is well illustrated in the admirable address on “ The True 
Aristocracy ” : 


The word “ aristocracy ” expresses a true and valuable idea. As the rule of 
the best, it takes its place among the lofty ideals of the individual and of so- 
ciety. . . . The best are the most capable, the most generous, the wisest, and 
the purest. Such ought to rule; such ought to wield the great formative and 
guiding forces of human society. This is but saying that the progress of 
man is toward the supremacy of truth and goodness, and the ideal of soci- 
ety is the kingdom of God. . . . “ Whoever wishes to become great among 
you shall be your minister; and whoever wishes to be first among you shall 
be your servant.” In these words is expressed the true idea of aristocracy — 
the best rule because the best serve. 


And further on in the same address, quoting the words, “ Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,” he says : 


Most who read this old command see only the prohibition. Labor is not a 
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curse but a blessing. The spirit of the Mosaic precept is always manifest in 
the alive and growing man. . . . He who has not learned to do some useful 
task, and has not developed some profitable skill, is deficient in the first and 
simplest art of living. Man is the creator or producer or fashioner. Even 
the poet is called in the old Greek tongue fotetes, the maker. A Divine rep- 
robation has always rested upon the indolent; he is the unprofitable servant 
who is “ cast into outer darkness,” out of the bright circle of those who know 
the joy of happy toil. 


The final address is upon “ Orthodoxy,” and we turned to it 
with much interest, not only to gain a clearer conception of Dr. 
Moxom’s own position, but to see what advice he would give to 
thoughtful young people just forming their opinions. Here we 
find him occupying the same high ground as elsewhere. After 
noting the misuse of the term and carefully tracing its etymology, 
he says : 


Cleared of abuses orthodoxy is simply right thinking. . . . He is orthodox 
who thinks rightly on faith and on conduct. . . . Right thinking implies a 
standard according to which thinking is just and true. . . . A sufficient stand- 


ard of religious belief and practice can be found only in a veritable revelation 
of God, for God is the source of truth as well as of law. There are not two 
standards, one of orthodoxy and one of righteousness; belief and conduct 
are not separable, save in thought. . . . Apart from the being and nature of 
God, there can be neither truth nor righteousness. Our commonest moral 
principles have a theistic basis. The standard that we seek is found in the 
Bible. 


What immediately follows respecting the nature of the Bible 
will fail to satisfy the more deeply inquisitive minds which are 
addressed in these discourses. Indeed it is evidently unsatisfy- 
ing to the author, for he remarks: 


Accepting the Bible, especially the New Testament, as giving a true account 
of man’s relation to God, and a true expression of God’s good-will toward 
man, we have an adequate, at /east the highest attainable, objective standard of 
religious thinking and believing. 


There is certainly manifest here a longing for something more 
that is not regarded as “ attainable” in any objective way. Nor 
will it be attainable until the author grasps the objective signifi- 
cance of these words of the Lord, so plain to all who have wel- 
comed the revelations of the New Church : 

I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth. 
(JOHN xvi. 12, 13) 
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The fulfilment of this promise, together with that which closely 
follows it: “ But the time cometh when I shall no more speak 
unto you in parables, but I shall show you plainly of the Father,” 
does give us “an adequate objective standard of religious think- 
ing and believing,” which, through its perfect rationality, may be- 
come also subjective to all who seek a living faith. 

We should hardly close this notice without recognizing the ex- 
ceeding value and fitness of the brief quotations, very consider- 
able in number, which are prefixed to each of the thirteen chap- 
ters that make the volume. We reproduce a single one, the utter- 
ance of George Dana Boardman, who gave the final address at 
the closing meeting of the recent Parliament of Religions : 

The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. Sow an act and you 


reap a habit; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a character and you 
reap a destiny. 


The Reasonable Christ, By Grorce E. MERRILL. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 1893. 215 pages. 


A pastor of a Baptist Church in Newton, Mass., this author 
has been led to study the Gospels with the “ one desire to present 
the Christ of the Gospels as One who satisfies the reason as well 
as the heart of believers,” and that is the purpose of this book. 
He shows himself in perfect freedom to reject unreasonable views, 
however venerable and however orthodox, and he passes in a wise 
way over the ground indicated by his titles of chapters: “ That 
Holy Thing,” “The Luminous Boyhood,” “ The Baptism of Right- 
eousness,” “The Nazarene Family,” “The Triple Temptation,” 
“Life among Men,” “Questions of the Time,” “ Doctrine,” 
“ Christ in Miracle,” “Solitude and Prayer,” “The Man of Sor- 
rows,” “ Calvary,” “The Risen Lord,” “Christ in His Church.” 

Perhaps in the account of Calvary he has most fully departed 
from the old view in order to present a better : 


Accepting the revelation of the Cross as the suffering of God on account 
of man’s sin and in behalf of man’s salvation, the atonement thus effected is 
at once relieved of any imputation of unrighteousness, of injustice, in laying 
upon an innocent substitute, by any arbitrary decree whatever, the sufferings 
of the guilty. “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” What 
a righteous God could not do, what no true government would ever attempt 
— the preservation of the guilty by laying his penalty upon an innocent third 
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person — this was not done on Calvary; but God did there what could be done 
with perfect righteousness; He Himself suffered the consequences of the 
world’s transgression. Even in faulty human governments a place is always 
reserved by law in which clemency and grace may act, and in given circum- 
stances such forgiveness is righteous. But never can forgiveness come by 
laying penalty upon the innocent, even though the innocent voluntarily offer 
to assume it. Righteousness revolts from the substitution of an innocent 
third person for the transgressor, and no righteous government would allow 
it. . . . It will thus be seen that God was true substitute for man, but substi- 
tute for man only because “ God was in Christ.” 


We do not, of course, assent to the idea here expressed, that 
God Himself suffered. The suffering was confined to the human 
which God assumed, and which, through temptations, was glori- 
fied. Being glorified it could no longer suffer. But the thoughts 
presented are altogether different from the common views which 
have prevailed on the subject, and show a great advance towards 
the light. One cannot go far astray whose central idea concern- 
ing the atonement is found in the text, “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. By PrRotap CHUNDER 
MozoompaR. With portrait and biographical sketch of the 
Author, Boston: George H. Ellis. Cloth, red edges. 330 
pages. $1.50. 

Tue author of this book was one of the most interesting per- 
sonages at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. He stands 
for the highest type of Orientalism modified by contact with 
Christianity. His knowledge of the Bible is more intimate than 
that of most Christians ; and Unitarians can find no fault with the 
place which he gives to our Lord. Being called on for a few re- 
marks at the opening of the New-Church Congress, he said that 
Orientals experience no difficulty in accepting the doctrine of 
correspondences, since they are accustomed to regard the natural 
world as the outbirth of the spiritual; but when he spoke of Jesus 
Christ as our brother man, he showed wherein his religious thought 
most widely diverged from that of his audience. 

The short biographical sketch which introduces this volume is 
interesting as a picture of Hindoo life. Especially striking is the 
tribute which he pays to his wife, who was eleven years old when 
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he married her, he himself being eighteen. Though disapprov- 
ing of child marriages in general, he says : 


From the night of that far-off wedding, thirty-three years ago, down to this 
day, I have cherished my dear wife as if I had elected her from the choicest 
womanhood in the world. 


The “ Meditations,” of which the volume principally consists, 
are short sententious paragraphs, deeply introspective, as would 
naturally be expected, yet altogether sensible and practical. We 
had marked many of them for quotation, but lack of space limits 
us to the two which follow. We will simply premise that it is 
delightful to read a book which speaks so plainly the language 
of a church universal, consisting of “all who acknowledge the 
Divine, and live in charity.” (H. H. 308.) 


Destined Duty. Now it repeatedly flashes in my heart that the prayers of 
the humblest and truest of God’s children are answered through unflinching 
faithfulness to destined duty. The gift of God is indeed supernatural — no 
one can tell its how and wherefore; but the law of fidelity to one’s calling is 
inviolable and inexorable. There is no such thing as taking advantage of 
God’s mercy. “ Sell all thou hast, and follow me.” (p. 125.) 


Fear of Death. 1 tell you again, my son, that the dread and anxiety which 
men create for themselves is the worst part of death. The whole thing takes 
another aspect the moment your fear and care disappear. But the only escape 
from self-created dread is the consciousness that God loves and cares for you. 
This consciousness it is impossible to create. It is the highest reward of 
faith, pure-mindedness, and devoted service. It is a free gift from the Father ; 
it is grace. The children of grace alone have conquered death. (p. 126.) 


One Fold and One Shepherd. Thoughts on Christian Unity. By 
GEORGE TROBRIDGE. London: James Speirs. 1894. 64 
pages. Cloth, gilt edges, 65 cents. Paper, 40 cents. 


Mr. TROBRIDGE has lately become favorably known to New- 
Church people and some others by his “ Letter and Spirit,” con- 
taining studies in the spiritual meaning of Scripture adapted to 
the general reader. In the same way he has now attacked the 
problem of Christian unity with vigor and skill. He first speaks 
of the existing “ disunion,” the strifes among foreign missionaries 
being especially in evidence, and then he considers the causes of 
this state, quoting freely as before from leading writers. He next 
treats of the rapprochement indicated by the Grindelwald con- 
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ference and the Chicago parliament, and so comes to suggest 
“the true basis of union,” and here he introduces the doctrines 
of the New Church in well-chosen terms, speaking especially of 
the doctrine of the Lord. Under the head of “unity in variety,” 
he shows the field of the new faith to be very wide, and points out 
that it has a message to Jews, Brahmins, Moslems, and others. 
He proceeds to show that the Scriptures are the only authority 
and that their interpretation through Swedenborg is clearly true 
and convinces with the authority of truth. The concluding words 
of this excellent tract are : 


If Swedenborg had advanced his doctrines as his own opinions, he would 
have had a larger following, and have received the praise of men, but he would 
have failed in his mission to reéstablish the Christian Church. He wrote with 
a calm confidence, because he believed the truths he taught, and that he had 
the authority of a Divine commission to proclaim them. We accept his teach- 
ings, not on the ground of his high character and evident sincerity, though 
these must be allowed due weight; but because they appeal to our understand- 
ings with the force of entire conviction, satisfy our hearts by their deep piety, 
and stimulate our lives by their high ideals. We believe that in these Divine 
doctrines lies the only hope of the preservation of spiritual religion, and the 
continuance of the Church as its exponent, 


Some Essentials of a Rational Philosophy gathered from the Writ- 
ings of Swedenborg. By Sepcwick Pratt, U, S. A. 1893. 
Privately printed. 


A PLEASING evidence of the attention given to the faith of the 
New Church by military men is furnished by this pamphlet which 
lately came to hand. 

The dedication reads : 


Any irrationality that may appear herein should be attributed to the author 
and not to Swedenborg. The honest attempt, however, at stating a few of 
the essentials of what he believes to be a rational philosophy, is offered to 
Prof. P. S. Michie, U. S. Military Academy, as indicative of the high esteem 
and affectionate regard held for him by the author. 


Lieutenant Pratt then gives under the heads of “Some Essen- 
tials,” “ End, Cause, and Effect,” “ Action and Reaction,” “ In- 
flux,” “ Force,” “ Reception,” “ Conjunction, Affinity, Connection,” 
“ Equilibrium, Inertia, Energy, Work,” “ Proceeding,” “ Order,” 
“Quality, Form,” and “The Natural Man,” a series of extracts 
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from Swedenborg to which some pertinent and lucid comments 
are added. 


The Book of Daniel: Its Prophetic Character and Spiritual Mean- 
ing. By WiLtarD H. HInkKLey, Pastor of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem, Brookline, Mass. Boston: Massachusetts 
New-Church Union. 1894. 191 pages. $1.25. 


WE have space in our present issue only to announce the ap- 
pearance of this volume, in which Mr. Hinkley has gathered up, 
with additions and emendations, the excellent articles on the 
Book of Daniel which have lately appeared in the Mew-/erusalem 
Magazine. We hope to give a more extended notice in the April 
number of the REVIEW. 


NOTES. 


WE have on our table a condensed life of Swedenborg, containing forty- 
one pages, with an excellent portrait as a frontispiece. It is well adapted for 
use in classes and Sunday schools, and is bound both in cloth and paper. 
Rev. T. C. Odhner is the compiler, and the book may be ordered from the 
Academy Book Room, 1821 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


WE note also a small book of seventy-seven pages, entitled “ Hymner och 
Smarre Poem,” which is a collection of hymns in the Swedish language, both 
original and translated, the latter being mostly from English or American 
sources. The volume has been prepared by Rev. Albert Bjérck, with the 
double hope of gathering materials which may ultimately be used in compiling 
a New-Church hymn book, and of gaining something for the temple fund of 
our Stockholm brethren. The publisher is K. L. Beckman, Stockholm. 


NOTICES are prepared, and will appear in our next number, of Ebers’s 
“Story of My Life,” and Rev. L. P. Mercer’s “ Review of the World’s Relig- 
ious Congresses.” Other books received are “The Political Economy of 
Natural Law,” by Henry Wood, Lee & Shepard, Boston, publishers; and 
“The Spirit of God,” by P. C. Mozoomdar, published by George H. Ellis, 
Boston. These will also be noticed in our next. 








